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“IN DANGER OF THINKING” 
- Sa 


{ Borden Parker Bowne was fond of telling 
his students about the pious old lady who 
declared it dangerous to think. 

q “In such a day as ye think not,” she quoted 
the Scripture, “the Judgment Day will be 
upon us.” 

{ The disaster could be avoided only by re- 
fusal to think. 


{ The present world, lacking her piety, seems 
in many places to have declared a mora- 
pala torium on thinking. 

AH { Thinking is so toilsome that thoughtlessness 
om has always enjoyed a popular role. 

{ In ancient Greece, Aristophanes lampooned 
Socrates, for running a “think shop,” and 
was applauded for his cleverness in very 
sight of the approaching end of Athenian 
democracy. 


{ Thinking is now deprecated in the interests 
of “the practical.” 


{ Which boils down to this: we prefer to place 
our destiny in the hands of some smart blunderbuss 
who works by the trial and error method employed by 
the dog who learns to unlatch the stable door. 

{ We prize a military training that is all technique and 
no culture. 

{ This may be necessary as a short-cut but is portent- 
ous for the future. 

{Even technical specialists from college who have 
acquired a one-sided education will not do. 

{ The teetering balance of society will be restored by 
men who think, 

{ Technique produces automatons whose power of 
judgment is limited to a single situation, and misses the 
wider implications of events. 

{| Democracy can survive only where there is wide cul- 
tural knowledge of other men and other times, yielding 
both sight and insight. 

{| The present is too much ruled by the belief that “It is 
dangerous to think.” 
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The Personalist 


PROSPECTS IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
IN THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY 


The position of philosophy after the war promises to 
be singularly opportune. While there will be an enhanced 
interest in the technique of machinery and its production, 
the human mind will continue to demand satisfactions 
which neither technique nor machinery can produce. The 
more leisurely life these will make possible, will only in- 
crease the need and desire for an adequate philosophy. 


Many will come home from war, wearied of a technique 
which has furnished both the instruments and the mental 
attitudes of destruction. They will be eager to explore the 
possibilities of a philosophy which can help toward a war- 
less world. They will realize that they have fought not 
only against fiesh and blood, men and machines, but even 
more “against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” That is, they have fought 
against a technique which at first was more expert than 
theirs, and would have continued so but for the moral and 
spiritual failure of its false philosophy. They have been 
faced with deeper questionings concerning the meaning of 
human life than any other generation in history, and the 
thoughtful ones, who will be the leaders in the reorganiza- 
tion of society, will demand the answers philosophy alone 
can give. 

Moreover, these men will have gone into every land 
and be conversant with every culture under the sun. They 
will be curious about the world concepts on which these 
cultures have been built. 


It will be necessary to introduce into our teaching a 
new cosmopolitanism which will include not only the clas- 
sical philosophy of Western culture, but those also of other 
civilizations. Out of such considerations alone, for which 
philosophy is prepared, can spring those wider international 
understandings which are essential to a new world of peace. 


—RALPH TYLER F'LEWELLING. 
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SCIENTIFIC DATA AND SPIRITUAL FACT 
By THE EDITOR 


CARCELY any comment on our civilization could 
he be more enlightening than a statement of the ideas 
that spring spontaneously into the minds of nearly every- 
one who today hears these two expressions, “scientific 
data” and “spiritual fact.” Not only would the average 
hearer think of them as being opposed and contradictory, 
but many would consider “spiritual fact” to be the wishful 
expression of a non-existent, while “scientific data” would 
pass as something perfectly clear and beyond cavil or 
question. 

There is no purpose here to discredit the one at the 
expense of the other, but rather to call attention to the 
illusory notion that the two can be separated or held as 
mutually contradictory in the world of human experience. 
It is a world that shows alarming signs of sticking together 
and being of one piece in spite of the efforts of scientific 
or theological specialists to separate them into opposing 
camps. In the final analysis, all experience of any kind is 
experience which depends for its verification upon the 
possibility of its being common-to-all. Experience is always 
in and of an intimately coordinated world, which cannot 
be separated in reality but only ideologically for purposes 
of academic discussion. We can separate the tree from the 
earth to consider its botanic aspects, but in reality the 
tree is a part of the earth, and the earth, of the tree. Any 
opposition we set up between them is academic, and may 
be illusory. 

Two classes are likely to find offence in this principle 
as applied to science and religion: the man who considers 
that in scientific knowledge alone we grasp reality, and 
the man who, in his interpretation of Divine Revelation, 
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imagines a world of nature at war with spiritual facts 
and principles. Such a person is logically committed to a 
belief in the diabolical origin and character of the world 
of nature, a universe with a double source, which can 
never be brought together, in which the devil will always 
be able to hold out, since he is the lord of nature as opposed 
to the supernatural. Both of these conceptions rest upon 
an inherited theological dogma, however contradictory they 
may seem, but against them the world of reality reveals 
itself. No other fact is more obvious than that we live, 
not in a disjointed, but in a closely coordinated universe 
in which neither scientific data nor spiritual fact ean be 
taken as natural enemies nor, at the worst, as more than 
the complementary aspects of a single natural order. There 
is, then, every reason for mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy between the two inseparable companions of reality. 


I 
The Importance of Scientific Data 

At first hand, it will not occur to any reader that it is 
necessary to plead the importance of scientific data. This 
is the commonplace assumption of the time. Evidently, if 
we are to gain control over the world of nature, we must 
learn the laws that govern the succession of its phenomena. 
By “law” we can mean nothing more than the regularity 
of such succession unless we wish to enter the realm of 
metaphysics and conjecture. We judge there is a reality 
behind the phenomenal order, but all we can know about 
the nature of that reality is what we can read from its 
activities. If these activities are widely coordinated so that 
they cooperate in the far-flung universe, we can justly 
conclude to cosmic unity. If that coordination is in keeping 
with our own intelligence, cooperative with our own reason, 
we can as justly conclude that the reality behind is, itself, 
intelligent. Intelligence is seen to be of the very nature of 
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reality. Such a conclusion borders on a religious character 
yet it cannot be disputed without making doubtful all 
knowledge, including scientific knowledge. Scientific data 
are then important, both to the physicist and the theologian, 
as reflecting the nature of the world and giving us the key 
to its control and its meaning. 


There is, moreover, a further fact seldom taken into 
account by the opposing parties. The importance of all 
scientific data depends on nothing which they possess in 
and for themselves but only on their relations to human 
beings. Sun, moon, and stars may not have been ordained 
for the transitory biped called man, as the scientists love 
to tell us, but it is impossible to show any other reason for 
their existence. The old theologians may have seemed im- 
modest in their exaltation of man but they have been more 
nearly right than the materialists. 


The meaning of scientific data is a meaning relative 
to persons, and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can make no more out of it than this. Nature is important 
in that she provides the basis, the field and the opportunity 
for immortal spirits, and we cannot scientifically arrive 
at any higher interpretation. Such may be an anthropo- 
morphic conclusion, but anthropomorphic conclusions are 
the only ones possible to Anthropos, the man. 


We must conclude then that scientific data are im- 
portant, primarily because they have relation to human 
persons, are translateable into language of personal mean- 
ing, help man to understand himself, his fellows, and his 
surroundings, and contribute to the control and betterment 
of the human condition. Any man or party who builds up 
a concept of nature hostile to man or unrelated to his 
welfare, whether physicist or theologian, is indulging in 
unreal imaginings. 
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II 
Assumed Superiority of Scientific Data, 
The Modern I llusion 


The assumption that scientific data are the most im- 
portant of all the phenomena of experience rests, first, 
upon the easy desire for physical satisfaction and, second, 
upon a mental laziness that would forego both mental and 
spiritual labor. Even more cogent than these two is an 
unwillingness to acknowledge the moral and spiritual de- 
mands that every man feels, even if he refuses to admit it. 
The way to the highest mental and spiritual experience 
is rigorous and most prefer not to take it. The challenge 
that not more than a dozen men could understand Einstein’s 
all-important theory of relativity was answered by a few 
keen minds who came to realize that its principles were 
open to the most average of intelligences. Not only so, 
they were seen to be necessary to the commonest of opera- 
tions. The unintelligibility attached itself rather to the 
mathematical formulae by which Einstein set out to prove 
what in principle every farmer, hunter, or sportsman put 
daily into practice. The man in the street even yet can 
find a jest in Einstein in his own scant care for mathe- 
matics. However, mathematical demonstration was essen- 
tial to establish Einstein’s scientific orthodoxy. 

We are so prone to assume with the old-time school- 
teacher, who used to knock his pupil’s heads together, that 
the objectivity of physical impact holds superiority over 
more subjective ways of learning. The actual impact of 
falling bricks on human heads is more impressive than the 
prophetic equations of Einstein. What happens to our 
bodies seems more demonstrable and more important than 
what happens to our souls. This is the great illusion of 
the present day. 
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If we have a mind to realities and think deeply enoug’ 
we shall discover that physical nature herself seems in 
many cases to work on the side of morality and to be at 
least friendly to the higher life. She punishes the glutton 
with the grossness of his fat, deprives him of mental alert- 
ness and afflicts him with disease that shortens his stay 
in the land. At the same time she blesses the abstemious 
with health and mental clearness. Can it be doubted that 
the man of violence, who wickedly over-rides his fellows, 
is bound for other than a violent end? If he escapes the 
assassin’s bullet or the hangman’s noose, he suffers the 
growing contempt of his fellows, even harder to bear. Wit- 
ness the last insane days of Napoleon on St. Helena. The 
liar cannot ultimately cheat the universe. Soon his lies 
receive no further credence and his truths are not received. 
He creates a complex or attitude of a life of make-believe 
in which he deceives himself most of all. The man who 
hopes to achieve his ends by betrayal betrays himself more 
deeply than he does his victim. The unsocial or anti-social 
man cuts himself off from the very society he would most 
enjoy. He who hates surrounds himself with a whole com- 
plex of hateful responses and false judgments that turn 
all the brightness of life into darkness. The law-breaker, 
if he has the luck to escape jail, cannot avoid that deeper 
bondage which arises from fear of the police, fear of dis- 
covery and disgrace. This bondage causes him to start 
at shadows. He is no longer free, and often such a man, 
in a desperate bid for freedom, chooses rather to give him- 
self over to the authorities, preferring the bondage of 
prison to the greater bondage of mind. Each sinner cuts 
off the fuller functioning of life, and the expression and 
realization of his personality to the degree of his sin. These 
laws of human nature are as inevitable as the functioning 
of plants and animals, or the law of gravitation, or the 
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diffusion of light, or the swing of the planets. Spiritual 
law may act in a higher realm but it is no less certain in 
its results. These spiritual facts are a part of our nature 
and of the world of nature from which we cannot divorce 
ourselves by any illusion of physical objectivity. The thirty 
pieces of silver in the hands of Judas turned out to be 
worthless, finding their way at last into the temple collec- 
tion plate. But even the priests, hardened in mendacity, 
refused to receive their own back again and turned it to 
the charity of the Potter’s Field. A place to bury future 
Judases! 


III 
The Undeniable Reality of Spiritual Fact 


If we ask ourselves the question of what matters most 
in our human existence, we soon hit upon the undeniab!: 
reality of spiritual fact. In a humdrum world we seer 
to be living for a very material set of values, such as the 
acquirement of wealth, or power, or fame, or learning 
as evidenced by degrees, but whatever sacrifices we are 
willing to make to these false and ostensible gods, we are 
really seeking these things in the hope of coming by the 
deeper satisfactions. What we really hope is that these 
objectives, achieved, will supply us with a sense of fulfill- 
ment, a satisfaction which is met only in the praise and 
recognition of our fellows. We hope for the deeper reward 
of love from wife, or children, or companions, or even the 
confusion of our enemies and detractors. These achieve 
ments turn to dust and ashes if when won at last there is 
no friend with which to enjoy them. We grind at the mill of 
life but, whether or not we will it or know it, our grinding 
has for its ultimate fruitage and crown a spiritual satis- 
faction to which these objectives are only the means. After 
all, we can be happy with poverty if we are rich in lov- 
We can suffer privation with a cheerful spirit if the en” 
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in view is noble. Fires and fagots are the martyr’s triumph. 
The lads that these days flirt with death go cheering into 
danger for a cause that seems worth dying for. Any great 
living must rise to this higher level, which is the realn 
of the spirit. Justice, righteousness, liberty, are these but 
vague generalities about which totalitarians can jest? In 
the final test they will be found stronger than goose-step, 
blitz, or TNT. 

However hard-boiled or cold-blooded with facts we think 
ourselves to be, there are many facts which the cold world 
of material things cannot supply, and these are exactly 
the things needed for our supreme happiness. Without 
honor, life itself becomes a burden. As we send our lads 
to the front, our greatest hope is, not for their return, but 
for their return with honor. We could not welcome back 
the Quisling or the traitor. And why not? Because the 
spiritual fact is the supreme reality about the person. On 
the other hand, we take them back in pride and joy, how- 
ever broken in body, if they come back in honor. We are 
learning these days something of the necessities of human 
happiness. They are not the material things which make 
life comfortable, but the spiritual gifts that enrich it. 
We can get along without an electric iisinin spline but 
we cannot get along without God. 


IV 
Spiritual Fact the Source of Morale 


A sober consideration of realities will disclose the fact 
that the disparity of emphasis on the two great realities 
represented by scientific data and spiritual fact is closely 
related to our present world situation. Germany has been 
the outstanding master of scientific technique. Her con- 
fidence in this technique has been overwhelming. Even 
her recognition of the fact of human psychology has be- 
trayed itself by its confidence in Behaviorism. It was 
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thought easy to provide the stimuli which would cau: 
man, the human machine, to respond by surrender and 
fear. What followed after Dunkirque and Coventry was 
not only a surprise to German Behaviorism, but it showed 
the hollowness of the whole Behavioristic psychology. This 
judgment is reinforced by the copied action of the strutting 
little Nipponese and the accompanying result. Their psy- 
chology had taught them that Nanking, with its unspeak- 
able atrocities, would be the end of the war with China. 
It was, on the other hand, only the beginning because their 
psychology betrayed them. The mistake was repeated at 
Pearl Harbor. These mass demonstrations of the weakness 
of mechanistic assumptions in the face of spiritual facts 
and principles are not mere coincidences. They reveal the 
reality of a moral and spiritual universe which is more 
powerful than physical force. 


Our enemies were admittedly superior to us in the 
beginning. In one case, for twenty, and in the other, for 
thirty years or more, scientific techniques and discovery 
were under constant pressure in preparing the weapons 
of war. Scientific statistics made it perfectly plain that 
they could not lose the war. These same statistics showed 
conclusively that our own President’s dream of production 
to meet the demands of war were absurd and impossible. 
It was thought that figures could not lie. But figures do 
not always represent facts. Figures are scientific data, 
but spiritual facts can never get themselves represented 
in the statistics. They are matters of sentiment, feeling, 
and soul. It is possible for statistics to be gathered with 
the utmost care, and yet, because they cannot contain nor 
represent these higher values, statistics often falsify the 
essential facts. The dependence exclusively on scientific 
data, therefore, misleads men regarding the essential situ- 
ation in any field that concerns human action and becomes 
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the source of those blunders which defeat the violent and 
the unscrupulous. The imponderables of spiritual fact take 
over in the crisis. Upon spiritual facts we must depend 
for strength for the final mile. The imponderables of 
righteousness, justice, truth, freedom, love, peace, the great 
moralities and inspirations from a society thus enjoyed 
and envisioned, it is these which must keep our workers 
in the factories, our scientists in their laboratories, and 
our fighters in the field. 


All this leads to a final conclusion. What could irre- 
vocably lose us the war and the peace? Nothing more 
surely than a smug confidence in mechanical or military 
technique, essential though they are. We must see to the 
stressing of spiritual values and facts if we are to win 
- through the crises with which we are beset. Any failure 
to respect the righteousness of our cause, any letting down 
from the highest moral purpose of freedom for friend or 
foe, any turning aside to reap selfish benefits by the ex- 
ploitation of others, any failure to visit justice on the male- 
factor, or, for the sake of peace, to compromise the highest 
principles, will be to lose both the war and the peace. This 
has now become a struggle “against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” This struggle 
is essentially one in which the great moralities of civilza- 
tion, decent living, and the spiritual heritage of centuries 
are all at stake. Great in the conflict will be the knowledge 
of scientific data, but the victory will not come if we are 
blind to the deeper spiritual facts. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS: 
By Dr. HuGH A. MILLER 


WANT you to recall with me the events and emotions 
we have lived through during the last ten years. In 
1933 we had come through the first shock of the depres- 
sion, we had overcome our fear, and were looking forward 
to economic recovery and reconstruction. But then came a 
new international crisis, with its center in Germany. 
Very rapidly, our lives were re-oriented about that center; 
and for some years, from 19338, we sat fascinated beside 
our radios, watching with a peculiar emotional intensity 
the successive explosions of Europe. Our emotional ex- 
citement increased, until in 1988 the German lava burst 
forth, and submerged first western and then eastern 
Europe. From that time on, in spite of, or because of, the 
growing certainty of our own involvement, our excitement 
has steadily subsided. The attack upon Russia was emo- 
tionally less significant than had been the non-aggression 
pact between Russia and Germany. And when in 1941 
the Axis made war upon ourselves, we accepted this situa- 
tion very matter-of-factly, without excitement and almost 
without emotion. This mood has remained, and estab- 
lished itself firmly. The war is a job to be done, as rapidly, 
efficiently and economically as possible. We take our vic- 
tory for granted, we are wholly resolute and confident 
about its outcome; but we expect nothing from the war, 
except the opportunity to estimate and attack the problems 
it will leave. We look forward with resolution and mod- 
erate hope, but without elation, to that postwar period. 
Looking back, we ask ourselves the meaning of this ten- 
year-long emotional hyperbola, with its crescendo to 1938, 
and its diminuendo since. Why were we so excited, and 
why are we now so emotionally flat? I am reminded of 


1 A paper read at the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner to Professor Flewelling. 
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the Old Testament story of the father who stormed heaven 
until his child was dead and beyond recall, and who then 
suddenly ceased to mourn. Surely this is our experience. 
Until 1938 we hoped against hope for some redemption for 
the world. Since then, there has been no hope. In 1938 
the collapse of modern civilization, geographically under- 
stood, became evident. We look forward to the post-war 
era with resolution but no elation because we know, in our 
hearts, that there is nothing to be saved or redeemed by 
military and political action alone. We will save ourselves, 
and so preserve what there exists of democracy and civi- 
lization in the world. But we cannot make of this war a 
crusade for the salvation of our modern world. Too much 
of this modern world is wholly relapsed into barbarism. 
Our prospect must be more distant, and of another sort. 
We may hope that a world sickened of blood, and nauseated 
with the quest for power, will seek and find some moral 
and spiritual rebirth. But nothing that was before 1938, 
or that is now, promises such repentance and rebirth. 


And now let us put these ten years into the longer con- 
text of history. They are, we see, the end of that era which 
began with the Renaissance, which sent the peoples of 
Europe into world-wide competitive conquest, which made 
Europe the mistress of the world, the center of a “modern 
civilization”—and which divided Europe into those nations 
which today reciprocally destroy each other. Several cen- 
turies ago, we see, Europe struck out upon this path which 
would lead it, inevitably, to this present complete and per- 
manent collapse. At the Renaissance, Europe turned to 
that secularization of life and thought which compelled the 
transfer of individual loyalty from religious and moral 
to national and political ideals. Totalitarianism, wholly 
ruthless and aggressive, is only the logical and inevitable 
conclusion of that secularization of life whose first pro- 
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ponent was Machiavelli, and whose later proponents were 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Hegel, Marx and a host of others. 
Not since 1500 has there existed a community of mind 
and faith which might have prevented this bloody dis- 
integration of western civilization. Not since then has 
western civilization done any sort of open service to the 
moral and religious sources out of which issued its high 
ambition and its civil achievements. Not since then has 
there existed any moral and spiritual foundation upon 
which this modern western civilization might establish 
itself, or upon which now, after its collapse, it might be 
restored. 


And that is why we look forward to the future with 
resolution and some courage, but without great expecta- 
tion and with little enthusiasm. We know that military 
and political establishments will not restore Europe. We 
know that the curse fell chiefly upon Germany partly be- 
cause of local conditions, partly because Germany had 
proceeded farthest and fastest with that blatant secularism 
which is the curse of us all. We know that no amount of 
preachings by the victorious democracies will convert the 
continental Europe to democratic practice, since the moral 
and spiritual solidarity which is presupposed by demo- 
eratic theory and practice, does not exist there. The 
United Nations will attempt some sort of political and 
economic restoration of Europe, if only for their own 
safety; but few of us, I believe, place our hopes in such 
reconstruction. Our ears are already inclined deeper. We 
listen for the first sounds of a new credo of human faith. 
We listen for the first cries of revulsion and nausea from 
the blood, the filth, the physical, the intellectual and the 
moral misery of a world that has embraced those errors 
whose wages are death. We listen for the first weak cry 
of the new life. All our military and political programs, 
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are not so much futile as meaningless. They will not 
change the picture. They will fixate disease, they will not 
regenerate health. And few of us find bearable any longer 
this pretence, now become altogether brittle and febrile, 
that political and economic fact constitutes the real, ulti- 
mate and effective pattern of human life. 


Yet have we, who are relatively blessed of fortune, this 
faith to offer a world that for lack of faith has fallen upon 
death? Have we too not moved far along that road of 
secularization which in Europe has led, and which even- 
tually must everywhere lead, to international slaughter? 
Our own faith has been a real and effective one. It was 
the religious insight of our forefathers into the sanctity 
of the religious conscience, and their successful rebellion 
against a despotic monarch who had usurped these re- 
ligious rights, that gave to the democratic movement its 
momentum and its justification. Our whole social and 
political establishment is founded upon this religious basis; 
nor is there any other foundation for a political liberty 
that affirms the sanctity of the individual life and the 
moral authority of the individual person. But we have 
had to gloss over and compromise these religious presup- 
positions of democracy. Quite rightly, because religious 
freedom requires religious tolerance, we have separated 
church and state; and so we have come to neglect the reli- 
gious foundation of political liberty, and come to see the 
state as an independent institution. Our perception of 
the religious community of man, upon which stands all 
our elaboration of justice, is dimmed by the confessional- 
ism and sectarianism which divides us into a plurality of 
moral communities. We have been compelled to secularize 
first education, and consequently thought, and finally all 
our communal life. Must this secularization of life do to 
us what it has done to Europe? Are we too not gradually 
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converting ourselves, from religious loyalties which divide 
us under irreconcilable creeds and adamant traditions, to 
a merely political loyalty which makes us members all of 
one single corporal community—the state? As Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews, we are divided, we fall short 
of community of mind and heart; but as citizens, we are 
members one of another. It is our whole circumstance 
that weans us from religion, and beckons us to a political 
loyalty which, once it is our ultimate loyalty, is the sub- 
stance of totalitarianism. 


This is a situation which, I am sure, we should take 
seriously. Have you not seen many of your students, 
divided by their religious confessions, striving desper- 
ately for the common creed that will wipe out their differ- 
ences and make them one? Was this not the lure of 
Communism, that a few years ago attracted our radical 
youth? Today, our young radicals need not flirt with 
Communism. They can openly espouse, in the name of 
political loyalty, a movement which would convert the 
state, under the stress of economic emergency and war, 
into the great Leviathan which Hobbes saw as the state. 
Today, totalitarianism is in our midst, undisguised and 
therefore, unrecognized. Governmental action is given a 
priestly halo, government service takes on the significance 
of priestly office, political loyalty becomes a religious 
thing, and the state is revered as the mediator, if not the 
source, of social salvation. Already, we are complacently 
told, collectivism has made its decisive and irreversible 
advance—and what we have seen is only a beginning. So 
we defend political liberty as the guarantor of religious 
liberty; and even in the exercise and increase of this polit- 
ical power, we destroy its religious foundations, and 
convert it into political impotence. 


How can we save ourselves from this dilemma? Is it 
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possible to show, in logic as well as in historical fact, that 
democratic government is only the corollary of religious 
faith, so that to advocate democracy without reference to 
its religious presuppositions is in truth to deny and per- 
vert democratic faith? If democracy preferred and 
preserved merely as a political form, must of necessity 
steadily transform itself into its totalitarian opposite, 
can we proceed from political democracy to the deeper 
moral and religious truth of which democratic justice is 
only the application? To do this is peculiarly the task of 
philosophy, whose chosen and special business it is to reveal 
the wider presuppositions of our ordinary theory and 
practice. Our problem is the problem, in fact, to solve 
which philosophy was originally conceived; for philosophy 
arose, two and a half millennia ago, to reveal the religious 
implication and the religious foundation of that Greek way 
of life which constituted then what our democracy con- 
stitutes today, the highest social and political achievement 
of man. Religion places the human individual and human 
society in a larger, more universal context, in order to give 
to human behavior its religious significance, to secure to 
the human individual his moral ultimacy, and so to allow 
to human society its moral sanction and responsibility. 
Greek philosophy bridged the gap between the human and 
the divine by means of its concept of universal law. It 
made use of Greek science to establish this concept of uni- 
versal law. Theoretical science, taught the Greek philoso- 
pher, is evidence of our rational insight into the ultimate 
and universal law of nature. Theoretical science shows 
us how all things, on penalty of annihilation, obey that 
law. In man this same law works. In the individual, it 
is the moral reason or conscience; and in society it is the 
body of impersonal law, obedience to which is justice and 
communal health. 


a 
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For two thousand years this Greek rationalism was 
the chief support of the liberal thinker, and one of the 
chief agencies of liberal political progress. It was upon 
this philosophy, in fact, with its conception of a universal 
natural law working in the moral reason of the individual, 
and investing him with absolute and inalienable natural 
rights, that our own democracy was theoretically estab- 
lished. But since John Locke and Thomas Jefferson so 
formulated the creed of political liberty, Greek rationalism 
has succumbed and is today no more. A more searching 
criticism of natural science, initiated by Locke himself and 
developed by a succession of thinkers, has invalidated the 
old concept of natural law. We find no evidence of obedi- 
ence to law in nature, it is now concluded. What we call 
‘natural law” is only a uniformity observable in the 
behavior of things. We must take these uniformities into 
account if we would understand and control nature, and 
this means that they are preconditions of our successful 
action; but they do not prescribe the moral ends which 
either we, or things, must obey. Nor do we find evidence 
of these laws working in man. Man similarly prescribes 
his own ends, and pursues them as best he can. Conscience, 
as Kant showed, knows no law, and abides by no universal 
principle, other than that of integrity to itself. The moral 
reason is but the individual moral will. 


This anti-rationalism in one or another of its forms 
and consequences, has been the starting-point of every 
disruptive and subversive social philosophy of the last cen- 
tury and a half. Its results are strikingly parallel to the 
skepticism and sophistry of Greek antiquity, to combat 
which Socrates and Plato elaborated their rationalistic 
philosophy; and it is not surprising that some contempor- 
ary thinkers, like President Hutchins, should propose to 
return to Greek rationalism by a sort of sheer intellectual 
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self-discipline. But this is impossible. It is intellectually 
impossible, since the modern criticism of Greek rationalism 
is cogent and cannot be disregarded; and it is morally im- 
possible, because rationalism in its traditional form was 
authoritative and dogmatic. Yet it must be admitted that 
moral and intellectual skepticism, as well as religious skep- 
ticism, has its chief source today in this philosophical 
criticism of universal divine law. 


The force of all this modern criticism lies in the undeni- 
able fact that the larger structure of nature or fact, which 
we used to call “natural law”, is something we must dis- 
cover by observation, since we possess no inherent rational 
knowledge of natural process. This means that we know 
of no law intrinsic to nature as a whole, or imposed upon 
nature. Until some forty years ago, it was still believed 
that nature was everywhere subject to mathematical 
necessity ; and so it could be maintained that mathematical 
theory at least, and for what it was worth, constituted a 
rational insight into universal law. Since then, this oldest 
and strongest bastion of rationalism has fallen. Einstein 
showed that geometrical theory is in truth physical hypoth- 
esis, and not rational necessity; and Bertrand Russell 
showed that arithmetical theory apparently reduces to 
logical theory, which is compatible with any and every sort 
of natural fact. Thus the empirical criticism of Greek 
rationalism is sustained all along the line. The structures 
discovered by empirical science cannot be interpreted in 
the old way as laws imposed upon nature. So far as we 
can see, nature is free, to be and to do what it will. 


My own conclusion is that this final victory of empirical 
philosophy, although it invalidates forever the old Greek 
rationalism, curiously restores rationalism in a new and 
modern form, appropriate to our modern needs. Kant 
long ago pointed out, against the critics of rationalism, 
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that the scientist makes certain demands of nature. Na- 
ture must be geometrical, events must have causes, etc. 
Kant’s statements of these requirements is now obsolete, 
as we have just noticed; but one great and universal 
requirement remains, as the condition of all natural knowl- 
edge. The scientist must still impose upon all fact the 
requirements of logic. He must still reject a theory which 
is inconsistent with some observed fact, or reinterpret a 
fact which evades logical statement. But what, if any- 
thing, does this imply about nature? We saw that logic 
is incompatible with any sort of natural structure, any 
sort of world. This would seem to mean that logic is com- 
pletely empty, and that the scientist’s insistence upon logic 
carries no implications whatsoever with regard to the 
nature of nature. I believe this conclusion to be mistaken. 
Logic in itself carries no implications about the world—it 
only requires us to be self-consistent in our language. 
But when logic is applied to fact, to individual things, it 
takes on very significant implications and consequences. 
To require hypothesis to be consistent with observable fact 
is to require that no particular thing or event be ignored 
or left out of account. Logic is thus the instrument of 
scientific impartiality, of intellectual justice. What do we 
imply, therefore, when we make logic a criterion of truth? 
We imply that no individual thing may be ignored, that 
every particular event has its due place and effect in the 
determination of natural process. Logic is the constitu- 
tion of science, which compels us to do justice to every 
individual fact. To use logic is to say that we can claim 
scientific knowledge or that our specific hypotheses are 
true, only when we have fully recognized the individual- 
istic constitution of nature and fact. Thus empiricism, 
which enlarged the claim of particular fact, and rational- 
ism which enlarged the claim of universal structure, are 
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at last reconciled, and indeed identified. The long war 
which divided philosophers is over. 


Now what has all this to do with democratic theory, or 
with the religious foundations of democracy. I want to 
point out that democratic justice is only the application to 
human relations of this same scientific impartiality which 
is secured in the theoretical domain, by the use of logic. 
Our political Constitution functions in society exactly as 
does logical theory in science. In itself, the Constitution 
prescribes nothing positive. It tells us what sort of laws 
we may not make and how laws may and may not be made; 
but it does not say what laws must be made. What is its 
function and purpose? Its effect is to secure to every indi- 
vidual citizen his due participation in the making of law. 
It secures to every individual citizen his equal place in 
government, just as logic allows to every particular fact, 
that is, to each individual thing, its effective part in the 
determination of natural events. Thus logic, and the 
Constitution, are the moral law respectively of our theory 
and our practice. They are our recognition of the ultimacy 
of individual being, in nature and in human society. 


This moral insight into the ultimacy of individual 
being is, I believe, both in itself and in its implications, a 
religious insight. It is religious in itself because to recog- 
nize and react to individual value is to become a creative 
force in the development of the being whose value we so 
affirm. It is to see divinity in our fellow man, and to exer- 
cise ourselves the divine power of creation. But when we 
apply this moral insight to nature at large, what does it 
reveal? It reveals, at least, all that science reveals. It 
shows us a world that has evolved from physical matter 
to organic life and human kindness and intelligence. What 
is intelligence? In theory as in practice, it is the creative 
love of individual living for individual being. We are thus 
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brought back to the great and eternal law of nature. It 
is not the physical laws of science, nor the laws made ex- 
plicit by physiology or sociology. It is the underlying law, 
which gives to each individual thing, without exception its 
due and full place. The reason we must respect individu- 
ality in science, by means of logic, and in our human rela- 
tions, by means of democratic justice, is because this 
respect for individuality is the deep, abiding, universal 
law of nature. Our Constitution is after all established 
upon a law that is at once natural, moral and divine. 


Our task, therefore, is to make clear first to ourselves, 
and then to the world, this moral and religious basis of 
our intellectual spiritual life. I have given this theme a 
philosophical formulation because that is the sort of form- 
ulation I am handy with. But it needs expression in words 
closer to the heart and to the religious imagination; be- 
cause it must fill the need of a world that has lost its 
religious insight, that is widely given over to the false god 
of the state, and that is everywhere morally and intellec- 
tually at sea. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


By HoMER H. DUBS 


ECENT attacks upon democracy have made us 

realize the transcendent importance of this politi- 
cal principle. Many voices have been raised in its defense, 
but an adequate philosophical foundation for democracy 
has not always obtained. For an adequate defense it would 
seem necessary to link democracy with some fundamental 
feature of life and show that it is an inevitable outgrowth 
of that feature. The thesis of this paper is that this 
foundation is to be found in the nature of knowledge—that 
democracy is a political consequence arising from a cer- 
tain feature of knowledge and that democracy conse- 
quently has certain epistemological presuppositions. Since 
it is a general principle that any fundamental philosophi- 
cal principle will have important consequences in many 
fields, we should not be surprised at a fundamental con- 
nection between democracy and epistemology. This cir- 
cumstance has not always been noticed, hence some 
American philosophers have put themselves in the curious 
position of actually affirming democracy and at the same 
time they have really been destroying its foundations. 

Democracy is the form of government or society in 
which the determination of policies is made, not by an 
authoritarian individual or group, but by the people or 
their chosen representatives. What now does such a meas- 
ure presuppose concerning the nature of knowledge? 

The most important consequence of the democratic 
method for making decisions is that the truth concerning 
such policies cannot be esoteric, but must be available to 
anyone who fulfils the conditions prerequisite for the 
attainment of knowledge. In other words, knowledge 
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concerning political and social problems must be funda- 
mentally of the same nature as that in the natural sciences, 
l.e., it must be public, available to anyone in any country 
who possesses the necessary facts, has an intelligent under- 
standing of the subject, and is free from prejudice con- 
cerning that subject. Political decisions are moreover 
mostly value-judgments, for they concern themselves not 
merely with facts, i.e., with what is, but chiefly with what 
it is best to do. Hence democracy presupposes that value 
is objective, i.e., independent of the particular desires or 
wishes of individuals. 

In order to test this thesis, let us consider what would 
be the consequences if value is not objective. If so, the 
larger values of some individuals may and will be different 
from the values of others, with the result that any demo- 
cratic process of public criticism concerning public policies 
is futile. For there can be no agreement among different 
persons or different groups concerning the values involved. 
Decisions about public policies cannot then be left to any 
democratic process of free discussion and debate, but must 
be put into the hands of a single individual or dictator. 
If the value of such measure as, for example, public 
schools, is radically variable, so that it is beneficial on the 
whole to some citizens and harmful on the whole to others, 
and there is no feature of general benefit or general harm 
produced by it (a supposition palpably false), then it 
would be useless to ask citizens generally to decide whether 
or not they should tax themselves for public schools, since 
there willl be no consensus of opinion. Only a dictator, 
who can disregard the desires of individuals, will be able 
to decide what shall be done—and he will decide on the 
basis, not of what produces the greatest total value (for, 


4 hological theories of value make value subjective, certain ones do 
pecans Aielane human values genuinely objective. In order to make a place 
for such theories, I have defined valuational and moral objectivity as above. I myself 
hold such a theory (cf. H. H. Dubs, “The Theory of Value,” Monist, Jan. 1932, 
pp. 1-32), but this particular theory is not necessarily presupposed in this paper. 
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by hypothesis, there is no such circumstance), but on the 
basis of what he desires. Without such an individual 
judgment, disputes cannot be settled, if values fail to be 
objective. Values thus become different for different in- 
dividuals, with the result that a democracy will inevitably 
be divided against itself. It then carries within its very 
nature the seeds of its own dissolution (a charge made 
against democracy by some leftists). A dictatorship of 
some sort is accordingly the only proper means of deter- 
mining matters of public policy. Mussolini seems to have 
reasoned in the foregoing manner. 

A subjective theory of value thus implicitly justifies 
dictatorship and refutes the fundamental assumption of 
modern democracy. It is not possible to base democracy 
upon any except an objective theory of value. For democ- 
racy, it is not necessary however that all values be object- 
ive, ie, independent of individual preferences. The 
smaller values, such as those concerning tastes in foods, or 
the relative values of jazz and classical music, may well be 
subjective, different for different persons. Democracy 
does not concern itself with matters that are of interest to 
particular individuals alone. But if the larger values, 
such as the values of war and peace, social justice, the 
public debt, and especially moral value, are not objective, 
then any democratic attempt to make decisions is useless.’ 


*It is also the case that even if value is objective, unless those objective values can be 
known, democratic judgments are difficult. If scientific knowledge concerning value 
is unattainable, there would however not be the same impossibility of reaching a 
consensus, as if value were purely subjective. For it might be (and I believe it is) 
possible for keen-minded people to attain a correct intuition of value, even though 
they could not demonstrate the correctness of their opinion. As Socrates said, a 
correct opinion of the road will get us to a place just as well as scientific knowledge 
of the road. 

If all important values are really objective, we need not expect that all men will 
agree about value, or that any single generation will recognize the true values, for 
men long believed even that the earth is flat. Prejudices are so deep-rooted that 
even well-meaning and intelligent persons may fail to recognize the truth. We can 
only say that when enough time is given for prejudice to subside and intelligence 
to be applied, the truth about values will be recognized. It took centuries for man- 
kind generally to recognize the evil of slavery, although some keen-minded spirits 
recognized that fact from the beginning; the present generation in the South has 
recognized the evil in lynching and is doing away with the practice, although past 
generations have mostly been too prejudiced to do so. ' 
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Those philosophers who argue for a relativistic theory 
of value are accordingly denying the possibility of demo- 
cratic government. It has recently been held that “any- 
thing which is an object of interest is eo ipso invested with 
value’” and “the being liked or disliked’ of the object is its 
value.’* These statements sound suspiciously like that of 
Hobbes, “Whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite 
or desire, that is it which he for his part calleth ‘good’; 
... there being nothing simply and absolutely so; nor any 
common rule of good or evil, to be taken from the nature of 
the objects themselves.’*I cannot free myself from the 
conviction that, for the most part at least, these and some 
other American philosophers, in spite of their denials, hold 
just as subjective a theory of value as did Hobbes. These 
Americans should then draw the inevitable conclusion, 
that sensible people cannot ultimately agree about values, 
except by mere chance, and that democracy is a temporary 
expedient, eventually to be superseded by some form of 
autocratic authority. Hobbes was really more perspica- 
cious than our American thinkers, for he saw that his the- 
ory of value requires a Leviathan, and he rooted human 
conflicts in the lack of objectivity in value. 


Not only does democracy presuppose the objectivity 
of value, it also presupposes the objectivity of truth itself." 
For value is merely a particular case of truth in general. 
It may be that some truths are created, but if there are no 
limitations to the creation of truth, so that truth is always 
created by cognizing it, democracy is impossible. Democ- 
racy presupposes that there is a truth about most situa- 
tions, and that this truth can be discovered by anyone who 
fulfils the prerequisites, with the result that different 


®R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 115. 
‘G. Santayana, Sense of Beauty, p. 19. 


5 Leviathan, pt. I, ch. vi, p. 29. 
° By truth I mean that set of statements which becomes or can become knowledge. 
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persons will come to the same conclusions. (It should be 
remembered that in matters of public policy, as in moral 
problems, only the larger and more important matters 
are at issue.) Without such an objective truth, the same 
for all, it would be impossible for any large number of 
persons to criticize situations freely and yet reach any 
valid consensus of opinion. Even a Gallup poll would 
merely indicate swings of opinion, which, unlike a pendu- 
lum, would not come to rest at any final position. 


If truth is made, not found, there would be approxi- 
mately as many truths as individuals. Then the only way 
to secure the uniformity of action needed in a state would 
be to attain uniformity of opinion by repressing all criti- 
cism, propagandizing freely, and punishing dissent—the 
very policy that has been adopted by totalitarian states. 
Such forms of government deny implicitly the objectivity 
of value and of truth. Indeed, any person who imposes 
his will upon others implies that he alone possesses the 
truth and that others cannot attain it, either because their 
minds are corrupted or because all truth is subjective. 
Persons who accept the subjectivity of truth or value hence 
naturally yield up their own judgment on political matters 
to the judgment of their leaders. For them it then becomes 
obvious that they need merely follow “the party line’— 
they may easily follow their leaders in approving an attack 
upon a small neighbor nation, although they have recently 
been condemning aggression—since objective truth is un- 
real or unattainable, people should follow their leaders 
wherever those leaders go. Such a docility is difficult to 
understand, until we see that it follows from the adoption 
of a subjective theory about truth. 


Democracy is then the logical consequence drawn 
from a certain type of view about the nature of knowledge 
—that all important knowledge is of the same nature as 
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that attained by modern science. Consider now the larger 
generalizations at present firmly established in the more 
advanced sciences. Scientists criticize each other as dras- 
tically and as virulently as theologians ever did. Yet, 
given enough time and enough data, practically complete 
agreement is attained. Such once widely popular theories 
as Ptolemaic astronomy and phlogiston are now disre- 
garded. Textbooks written in different countries show a 
remarkable uniformity. Analysis of the procedure in 
science shows that only two requirements are necessary 
for any person to judge the correctness of a scientific 
hypothesis: (1) an intelligent understanding of the sub- 
ject under consideration and (2) open-mindedness or free- 
dom from prejudice.’ Given these two requirements, and 
given adequate evidence, any person is expected to reach 
the same conclusion. (Of course, where the evidence is 
not adequate, uniformity is not to be expected.) Hence 
college students, in their laboratory work, are able to test 
and substantiate the same conclusions as those reached by 
scientific geniuses. 


Democracy assumes that all truth is of the same nature 
as that attained by science—it is objective, so that the 
same conclusions will be reached by anyone who has ade- 
quate evidence, intelligent understandings, and freedom 
from prejudice. Hence democracies permit unlimited 
criticism and discussion. Such discussion and criticism is 
indeed advantageous, for it is the surest means of securing 
the needed evidence and of exposing prejudices. Modern 
democracy moreover admits that ordinary people are not 
adequate judges of complicated governmental problems, 
for they do not possess a sufficient understanding of those 
matters; the citizens in a democracy are asked to choose 
those who are or can become intelligent upon these prob- 


Cf. H. H. Dubs, Rational Induction, pp. 263-270. 
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lems and allow these representatives to decide what is best. 
The democracy that is the outcome of modern thought is 
a representative and not a pure democracy. 


Yet representative democracy does not leave decisions 
upon all cases in the hands of its representatives. In some 
less complicated or better comprehended situations (such 
as, recently, prohibition), the ordinary citizen feels that 
he is able himself to reach an intelligent decision. There- 
fore he chooses his representatives on the basis of their 
agreement with him or directly enacts his own decisions 
by voting them. When moreover he feels that his repre- 
sentative is not adequately intelligent or is biased, he may 
select another representative. The peculiarly ambivalent 
nature of modern democracy, in which a representative is 
sometimes a “rubber stamp” and sometimes judges mat- 
ters independently of his constitutents’ wishes, because he 
knows better than they do, is thus a consequence from the 
modern scientific conception of knowledge. 


Modern democracy does not moreover actually presup- 
pose that all men (even all citizens) are equal, for it does 
not require them to decide all matters of government pol- 
icy. Only the ancient democracies, which were really oli- 
garchies, ruling a large slave population, assumed the 
equality of all citizens; they sometimes chose officials by 
lot, considering that one person was as good as another. 
Representative democracy clearly recognizes human ine- 
qualities of intelligence and capacity; the delegation of 
powers to those who have a better understanding of the 
situation extends not merely to policy determination by 
representatives; in some certain especially intricate mat- 
ters, these representatives themselves delegate matters 
into the hands of administrative agencies, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In modern democracy, 
the equality of all citizens extends only to the selection of 
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representatives and to better understood matters of policy ; 
this form of government does not assume then that all men 
are equal. 


The second requirement for the adequate judging of 
scientific matters, freedom from prejudice, is provided for 
in democracy by leaving decisions, not to individuals, but 
to the consensus of opinion in a group (frequently a ma- 
jority, sometimes a larger plurality). Even the wisest 
person is usually prejudiced on some matters, so that it is 
unsafe to leave all decisions to any single person. Even a 
Napoleon may be biased and unsound in some judgments. 
Prejudices are however usually individual matters; they 
frequently cancel out among a group of persons. Hence 
the decision of a group is more likely to reach the truth 
than that of an individual. Thus the democratic fear of 
dictators and its trust in majority rule is justified by the 
characteristics of scientific knowledge. 


The difficulties of democratic rule are those of group 
action. When facts are not plainly apparent, a group 
comes only slowly to a decision, so that democracies usu- 
ally move slowly and ponderously; they may not act 
promptly enough in advance of an emergency. A general 
prejudice, such as the fear of getting into serious trouble, 
or the desire to believe in a roseate and peaceful future, 
may moreover lead a democracy to make mistakes. Autoc- 
racies are however also susceptible to both indecision and 
prejudice. In addition, they incur very grave danger, in 
that even the wisest autocrat is inevitably susceptible to 
serious errors of judgment through prejudice, which 
democratic and free discussion would remove. Over a 
period of time, organizations which are democratic in 
reality and not merely in form, are bound to make less 
errors than autocracies. 
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The greatest difficulty in democracy is to discover 
in the body politic those persons who will be the best repre- 
sentatives and to make such persons known to the elec- 
torate. Such persons should be both intelligent on politi- 
cal and social matters and also unprejudiced. The indi- 
vidual citizen has moreover too much of a tendency to 
judge the ability of a candidate for public office by the 
measure of that candidate’s agreement with himself. One 
great difficulty democracy has to face is the lack of broad- 
mindedness on the part of its citizens, manifesting itself 
in an unwillingness to entertain seriously the possibility 
that other equally intelligent persons may be correct in 
views which differ from one’s own. The ordinary man is 
usually willing to accept the authoritative disagreement 
of those manifestly superior to him, but he is not often 
enough sufficiently broad-minded to recognize that his 
equals may be correct in differing from him. A democracy 
characteristically educates its people, exposing them to 
differing opinions, in order that they may learn in what 
ways truth is attained and be ready to seek it in any 
direction. 


The gravest danger of democracy arises from the fact 
that those in control of information about public matters 
may conceal the truth and disseminate misleading infor- 
mation, because of selfish aims, whether about the govern- 
ment budget or the preparedness of the military. Such 
misleading propaganda is characteristic of autocracy, 
which does not trust the intelligence of its people. De- 
mocracy requires of its citizens and officers a degree of 
faithful adherence to truth and a degree of belief in the 
power of truth that is far beyond that required in any 
other form of government. In our age, the power of truth 
has been manifested better in modern scientific achieve- 
ment than in any other human enterprise. It is conse- 
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quently not surprising that representative democracy is 
a modern phenomenon, which had to wait for its establish- 
ment until natural science had made great strides and had 
convinced men that truth is objective and is publicly at- 
tainable. 


We conclude that modern democracy is founded upon 
and justified by an objective theory of truth and value, 
so that it is an inevitable feature of a developed human 
life. Such a theory opens the way to truth, in political 
just as in scientific matters, to anyone who has an intelli- 
gent understanding and is open-minded. Hence there is 
no need of leaving all decisions to some authoritative indi- 
vidual. Any autocratic business, religion, or political move- 
ment, which requires blind acceptance for its decisions or 
beliefs from its employees or adherents, in so far under- 
mines democracy. Modern totalitarian regimes act out 
what are the consequences of a subjective theory of value. 
It is furthermore self-contradictory to uphold democracy 
and at the same time to adopt a subjective theory of value 
or of truth. American philosophers had best be careful 
to assure themselves that they are not in this manner 
undermining the political democracy they themselves hold 
dear. 


PROFESSOR LAIRD AND THE 
COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


By ROBERT LEET PATTERSON 


TUDENTS of the philosophy of religion should be 
grateful to Professor Laird for his examination of 
the cosmological argument in the recently published First 
Series of his Gifford Lectures. Of the classic arguments 
for the traditional type of theism, this redoubtable proof 
has well been called the “center,” hence too much import- 
ance cannot be attached to any fresh light which may be 
thrown upon it. In the opening paragraphs of his discus- 
sion, Professor Laird observes that there are two conceiv- 
able points of departure from which the argument may 
proceed. Of these one is furnished by the proposition, “the 
world exists,” and the other by the more modest statement, 
“something exists.” The former premise is by far the 
more disputable; yet, could its truth be established, the 
argument builded upon it would lead us directly to a 
“world-ground” or “super-nature,’ which is what the 
theist desires that it should do. The two names by which 
our proof is most commonly designated—to-wit, the cos- 
mological argument and the argumentum a contingentia 
mundi—clearly indicate that this was the premise en- 
visaged by those who bestowed them. The latter premise, 
on the other hand, can claim a certainty which the hardiest 
philosopher may hesitate to question, for, as Professor 
Laird remarks, “It is desperately hard to deny that some- 
thing exists,” but it possesses the concomitant disadvan- 
tage that it is difficult, if not impossible, to reason from 

it to a transcendent reality beyond or above the world. 
If now we look again at both these propositions we see 

* Theism and Cosmology, ch. IIT. 


* See Professor A. D. Sertillanges’ S. Thomas d’Aquin, Tome I, pp. 152-153. 
* Theism and Cosmology, p. 87. 
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at once that something more is needed before either can 
actually function as a premise, and that is the predication 
of contingency. By calling a thing contingent, Professor 
Laird informs us, we may intend to assert: (1) that it is 
fortuitous, (2) that it is dependent, or (3) that it is the 
opposite of necessary. Clearly it is not contingency in the 
first of these three senses that concerns us, for, in so far 
as the world is due to chance, it is neither casually nor 
logically explicable; and the same holds true of all the 
entities which it includes. The two remaining meanings 
are, however, of primary importance; accordingly we shall 
consider them in turn. 

A thing is dependent in so far as it cannot account for 
itself. If it owes its coming into being, or its continuance 
in being, to an entity, or to entities, other than itself, it is 
said to be dependent upon it, or upon them; and this entity, 
or group of entities, is held to constitute its raison d@’étre. 
Now, it is a presupposition of the cosmological argument 
that everything is either dependent in this sense or inde- 
pendent and self-contained; in other words, that it must 
be explicable either in terms of itself or in terms of some- 
thing outside itself.’ 

What, in the second place, are we to understand by the 
dictum that the contingent is that which is opposed to the 
necessary? What do we mean by the necessary? Professor 
Laird favors the view that necessity is a ‘‘model predicate,” 
applicable only to propositions and not to particulars. 
None the less, it would seem natural to apply the term 
“necessary” to certain particulars concerning which neces- 
sary propositions are asserted. We can say, for instance, 
that, for a man to be present, it is necessary that he should 
Nate atemeed np Snaspee aealinion Pet ss as anas ae be eet 
in terms of the whole, that the derived can be explained by the underived, the 
apparent by the real; but of the whole, the underived, the real, they would say that 


no explanation can legitimately be required nor intelligibly offered. To ask why 
there is a universe at all is, in their opinion, to utter words without meaning. 
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have ancestors, and thus his ancestors become in a sense 
necessary beings. Similarly, from the existence of a watch, 
Paley, and most other persons, would infer the necessity 
of a watchmaker. With equal certainty, could it be shown 
that the world is an effect, we should infer the necessity 
of its cause. 


It is true, however, that when theologians have called 
God the necessary being, they have intended to say more 
than that his existence can with certainty be inferred. 
They have meant to assert that God is the uncaused cause 
of his effects. And frequently they have contended that 
these effects need not have come into being, that they are 
the result of an act of free-will. We must not forget, never- 
theless, that the view has been widely entertained, espe- 
cially among Indian philosophers, that creation is not a 
free act, but, on the contrary, the inevitable self-mani- 
festation of Deity. On this theory God’s effects must needs 
participate in the necessity of their cause. Again, let us 
recall that the Muslim thinkers, Al-Farabi and Avicenna, 
have pointed out that an entity whose raison d’étre is not 
included in its own nature but is found in another being, 
while thus “possible” in itself, is necessary in relation to 
that other if its being necessarily follows from the being 
of the other. Thus we see that the notion of ontological 
dependence is compatible with that of derived necessity. 


There is yet another sense in which the phrase “neces- 
sary being” is frequently used by Scholastic and Neo- 
scholastic writers. The existence of God, we are told, is 
necessary by reason of the fact that it is included within 
his essence, nature, or definition, so that the assertion 
“God does not exist” is actually self-contradictory. An 
adequate discussion of the metaphysical presuppositions 
of such a theory would obviously lead us far afield. It 
seems clear, however, that Professor Laird is right in 
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contending that a being whose nature involved its existence 
would be a “being that necessitates itself,” or, in other 
words, a being which is the cause of itself, and that the 
very notion of such a thing is self-contradictory. If we 
define contingency as the opposite of necessity so con- 
ceived, it is evident that the notion will apply to everything 
whose nature does not logically involve its existence. Con- 
sequently, for those who reject the Scholastic view, every 
concrete individual—God, angel, man, or mouse—will be, 
in this sense, contingent. 


If we dismiss the above interpretation of contingency 
as useless for our purposes, we are left with two meanings 
for contingent: (1) that which is dependent, and (2) that 
which might not, or need not, have been. With this in mind, 
let us return to our two rival premises and consider them 
in turn. We shall begin with the more ambitious of them, 
namely, the proposition, “the world is contingent.’”’ What 
do we mean by the “‘world’”? Do we mean the sum total 
of particulars, past, present, and to come? But what of 
universals? If we take these as having been in their own 
right, apart from particulars, we shall doubtless admit 
that they are not independent of one another but unite to 
form a system. Is this system, however, dependent upon 
anything else, need it not have been, or could it have been 
otherwise? It is difficult to see how any affirmative answer 
could be returned to this question other than the assertion 
that the realm of universals is grounded in the Divine 
Intelligence. Yet the objective status of universals is in- 
variably established by showing that they are in no way 
dependent upon the mind that knows them. To argue, then, 
that they owe their being to the Divine Mind—what is this 
but to reason in a circle? If, however, universals be in- 
generable and incorruptible, they could not be other than 
they are. Thus they are contingent in neither of our two 
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senses. Clearly, therefore, the universe as a whole cannot 
be contingent. 

The nominalist, indeed, is prepared to deny that there 
is any such realm as that of which we have just spoken. 
Only particulars, he insists, are real. But is there no form 
or structure to his universe, are there no enduring and 
ever-active forces which bring the various solar systems 
and configurations of heavenly bodies into being, and 
which, by perpetually renewing the fabric of the world, 
prevent it from lapsing into chaos? The answer to this 
question must surely be, Yes. The transient implies the 
permanent. And, unless we be willing to admit that the 
permanent, without ceasing to be the permanent, can pro- 
duce the transient out of nothing, we must conclude that 
the permanent is immanent within the universe as the 
ground of that which arises and passes away. We should 
seem justified, therefore, in concluding that, although the 
parts of the universe are dependent upon one another and 
upon the whole, the whole itself is not dependent; and that 
there is no sense in asking whether it might be otherwise 
than it is. 

Such a conclusion, however, would be vigorously re- 
jected by Professor Laird. The world, he would insist, is 
neither necessary in itself nor the product of any necessary 
being which exists apart from and above it. For he is 
committed to the theory of absolute becoming. He writes, 


There is no sense in supposing that any exis- 
tent, divine or secular, non-natural or natural, 
originates the process of becoming. There is no 
sense in the view that anything that passes, and 
consequently passes away, is, for that reason, 
dependent, contingent, unreal, self-insufficient; 
for all actuality is passage, passing away, and 
passing on. 


In regard to this position there are three points which 
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demand especial notice. In the first place, we are told that 
the present “is determinate and potent, thus differing from 
the future, which is both indeterminate and impotent.’” 
The indeterminateness of the future is, indeed, a mark 
of its unreality.’ In the second place, the infinite divisibility 
of time is frankly accepted,’ and the notion of the specious 
present is flatly rejected, with the consequence that every 
perception is “partly retrospective,” the present consti- 
tuting its “later boundary.” And, in the third place, al- 
though Professor Laird does not exclude the emergence of 
novelty,” he is concerned to stress the presence of continuity 
in successive stages of the creative process. 
The present moment inherits from the past. 
It receives its being in the very act by which the 
past passes into history, but it is a parent as soon 
as it is born. In its passing it presses on, and its 
creativeness is its forthcomingness. There is no 
such thing as creativeness without inheritance. 


Nevertheless there is creativeness in the growing 
point that we call the present.” 

The present is thus the ever-moving limit of reality. 
The future, since it is indeterminate, is unreal—which is 
to say that it is devoid of being. Yet we can think of the 
future. How can we do this if there be no future to think 
of? We are also in the habit of forming judgments with 
respect to the future. Such judgments, however, as Mc- 
Taggart pointed out, will be neither true nor false,” since 
there is nothing to which they correspond or fail to cor- 
respond. It would appear, then, that only a deplorable lack 
of philosophic insight can account for our ever acting in 
accordance with judgments of this sort; for it is incredible 
5 Tbid., p. 130. 

° [bid., p. 152. 

7 [bid., p. 155. 

° Tbid., p. 154. 

® Loc. cit. 
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that sane persons would act in the light of judgments which 
they had no reason to regard as either true or false. 

Perhaps it will be said that our judgments are con- 
cerned, not with the future, which is unreal, but with 
present possibilities, which are real. But what do we mean 
by a possibility? The actual is that which is; the possible 
is that which is not but can be. The present is actual and 
determinate; the possible must, therefore, lie in the future, 
which is indeterminate. Yet the future is unreal; our 
possibility, then, is also unreal. 

Furthermore, if the future be indeterminate, anything 
can happen. If so, what becomes of the continuity which, 
we have been informed, obtains between the successive 
stages of becoming? If there be continuity, there must, 
one would think, be determinateness. If present events 
do not constrain the future to be of a certain character, 
the fact that we can foresee that it will be continuous with 
them would appear to be wholly inexplicable. If, however, 
present events do to some extent” determine the future, 
the future thus determined will be in so far real. Yet, 
in so far as the advent of novelty—to which Professor 
Laird has accorded recognition—shall prove the future to 
have been indeterminate, in so far is the future unreal. 
It would seem, therefore, that the future possesses a partial 
reality. But the notion of degrees of reality has been con- 
demned by Professor Laird in succinct and incisive lan- 
guage.” Hence we seem to have reached an impasse from 
which there is no issue. | 

There is, moreover, a further perplexity. How are we 
to distinguish between becoming and existence? Is it not 
evident that we cannot distinguish at all, that it is indiffer- 
ent whether we say that to exist is to become, or that noth- 
ing exists while everything becomes? Every particular 
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“thing” is actually composed of a series of entities each of 
which endures for an incredibly short space, and only the 
fact that they greatly resemble one another makes the 
“thing” a continuant. How closely, then, do we approach 
the view of the philosophers of the Madhyamika school that 
the veil of appearance is suspended over a bottomless Void! 
From a conclusion so radical we are restrained by Professor 
Laird’s doctrine that the past and the present are deter- 
minate and, therefore, real. Were the past pronounced 
unreal, reality, like existence and becoming, would be 
restricted to the fleeting moment. Perception, in that case, 
would be impossible, since it is always partially retrospec- 
tive, and the past must have being if it is to be perceived. 
Yet, even though the reality of the past be conceded, a 
difficulty remains. 


Since time is infinitely divisible, any duration, no mat- 
ter how minute, will include a past as well as a present. 
The mere present, therefore, the “later boundary” of a 
perception—to use Professor Laird’s expressive phrase— 
will have no duration at all. A line without breadth, it 
sunders past from future, the realm of being from that 
of non-being. What title has it, then, to be assigned to one 
realm rather than the other, to be pronounced real rather 
than unreal? Is it not a convenient fiction rather than an 
ontological entity? Does not Professor Laird’s suggestion 
that “instead of ‘perceiving’ the present per se we ascertain 
it by reflection upon the implications of transition,’ go 
far toward confessing as much? Like the pot of gold at 
the rainbow’s end, the present vanishes as we approach, 
and we are left with no reality but the faded reality of 
the past. 

If, moved by such considerations, we reject the notion 
of absolute becoming, our conclusion that the world is self- 
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existent would seem to stand. Let us turn, accordingly, to 
our rival premise, “something exists.” What “something” 
shall we take as our point of departure? What of Locke’s 
argument, “I exist; therefore God exists’? To this argu- 
ment Professor Laird raises the following objection: 
My lack of self-dependence shows that I am 
not alone in the universe. I have had parents, and 
they and their ancestors, by luck or good sense, 
or both, must have had a good deal of vitality. 
On these lines, assuming the validity of ordinary 
causal inferences, one can infer a good deal, 
namely, the existence of all the cause-factors that 
have been relevant to my birth and subsequent 
career. This cause-cluster, however, is but a tiny 
part of the universe, and the entities on which I 
depend, or have depended, are of the same order 
as myself. Nothing in the argument shows that 
any of them operates on a cosmic scale.” 

It seems clear that this objection is based upon the 
theory of absolute becoming which we have just examined 
and found unsatisfactory. And it is tempting to base our 
argument upon the Cogito which provides an impregnable 
refuge against the assaults of skepticism. Whatever we 
know, we know it because we live and think. Could we 
doubt our own reality, we could doubt that of anything else. 
Yet, while the Cogito is thus the ultimate guarantee of all 
our knowledge, it guarantees no one particular piece of 
knowledge rather than another. It is the universal point 
of departure of all proofs. Now, there is an excellent rea- 
son why we should not take the self as the foundation of 
the present argument. Obviously it is, in a sense, depen- 
dent, since it is not self-sufficient, but is it derived? How 
do we know that it is not underived and everlasting? The 
hypothesis of reincarnation is not self-contradictory. We 
shall do better, then, to turn to the external world where 
we actually do observe things to arise and pass away. 
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If there be no absolute becoming, we are justified in 
insisting that, merely to point to the earlier stages of a 
process is no adequate explanation of its later stages, that 
causality is more than a relationship of priority and pos- 
teriority. To explain A in terms of B is possible only if B 
itself require no explanation; otherwise we must endeavor 
to account for B also, which will involve C; and so long as 
we proceed in this manner we shall never attain to any 
explanation at all. To prolong such a series is merely to 
enlarge the field of contingency. Though it extend to 
infinity it is still composed of contingent beings. Nor can 
we seek in the series as a whole the self-sufficiency which 
is lacking in its terms, for it is obvious that no mere 
numerical increase of transient and dependent entities 
will ever give us the independent and the permanent. 


Our only escape, I would urge, is to adopt the view 
which has been so ably presented by Professors Ewing” 
and Blanshard,* that causality involves logical implication, 
even though it also involve something more. The nature 
of that more remains in part mysterious, although we 
know, of course, that it includes temporal sequence. Where, 
then, does our argument lead us? Does it conduct us to a 
transcendent Deity? I cannot see that it does so. Rather 
it forces us to conclude that the transient is grounded in 
the permanent, that, as Professor Laird has put it: 


We cannot in any case reasonably refuse to 
the universe as far as known by us the title of a 
real system, though, unless causality be com- 
pletely universal, it would, like many other sys- 
tems, not completely determine all its members. 


Our examination of the second premise has thus led us 
to the same conclusion as our examination of the first, 
namely, that the universe is an independent and self-suffic- 
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ing whole. We have, indeed, assumed throughout our in- 
quiry, the reality of time. And the critic may urge that, 
in view of the history of philosophy, this is a dangerous 
assumption. What follows if we assume, then, that time 
is unreal? Nothing will in truth arise and pass away, but 
the relations of logical implication will still remain, the 
universe will still be a self-sufficing system, and that is 
all that is here contended for. Thus the nerve of our 
argument will not be destroyed even if we make the desired 
assumption. 


In conclusion, then, we have ventured to reject Profes- 
sor Laird’s theory of absolute becoming, and to maintain, 
in opposition to him, that the universe is a self-sufficient 
whole—which is to say that it is, in some sort, an Absolute. 
We have agreed with him that the cosmological argument 
does not lead us beyond it to a transcendent Deity. From 
this it does not follow that no proof can be developed which 
will conduct us to a finite God who is himself a member— 
beyond all imagination, possibly, the most powerful and 
influential member—of the universe. But the examination 
of this possibility would take us far beyond the range of 
the cosmological argument. 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 


By MERRITT MOORE THOMPSON 

p LATO saw clearly the relation of education to the 

participation by citizens in the social order. All of 
the great educational thinkers from the time of the Renais- 
sance on: John Milton, Martin Luther, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, etc., spoke of a citizenship motive for education, but 
the fullest expression of the relation of education to de- 
mocracy came from the eighteenth century French political 
theorists. The leading French thinkers of the two decades 
between 1760 and 1780 discussed education as in theory 
a civil affair, intimately connected with the promotion of 
the welfare of the state. In the same year that he published 
his Social Contract, 1762, and attacked the foundations of 
the old political system, Rousseau published also his Emile 
and attacked vigorously the religious and social theory as 
to education then prevailing throughout western Europe. 
He put the old limited and narrow education on the de- 
fensive. The year following the publication of Rousseau’s 
Emile, La Chalotais’s Essai d’education nationale (1763) 
appeared. La Chalotais was Solicitor-General of the Par- 
liament of Bretagne, and one of the notable French parlia- 
mentarians of the eighteenth century. He held that the 
real purpose of education should be to prepare citizens for 
France; the poor were deserving of education; the most 
enlightened people will always have the advantage in the 
struggles of the modern world. Though far less read than 
Rousseau’s Emile, it was more influential in shaping polit- 
ical theory and action regarding the relation of education 
to the state. Nearly every proposal for educational legis- 
lation during the days of the Revolution went back to this 
vhilosophic discussion of the question by La Chalotais and 
to the practical proposals of Rolland and Turgot. While 
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La Chalotais had proposed a more modern system of state 
schools principally to replace those of the Jesuits, Rolland 
proposed the extension of education to all and the super- 
vision of all schools by a central council of the government. 
Rolland hoped to develop for France a national spirit, 
character, etc., and to bring the youth of the provinces 
into harmony with the best of all French ideas. In 1774 
Turgot presented to the King an eloquent plea for the 
formation of a national council of public instruction and 
the establishment of a system of civil and national educa- 
tion for the whole of France. He felt that study for the 
duty of citizenship should be the foundation for all other 
studies. In 1776 Diderot prepared for Catherine the Great 
a complete scheme for the organization of a state system 
of public education. It was never carried out, but the plan 
was published in France and much discussed. It was very 
influential in the later organization actually worked out 
in France. Educational literature was abundant through- 
out the Revolution and the successive National Assemblies 
found time to listen to reports on education and enact a 
bill for the organization of a national school system. Con- 
dorcet in 1792 and Lakanal in 1794 both drafted laws 
for the organization of a complete democratic system of 
public instruction. With all of this theory of democratic 
education, the Republicans of France still failed to estab- 
lish such a system. 


From these French thinkers, the transition to the 
American political thinkers was direct and immediate. 
Not only were the earlier statesmen profoundly influenced, 
but also the early laws in the states. Jefferson spent 1784 
to 1789 in Paris and became a great propagandist for 
French political ideas. He wrote to Madison that he felt 
that the preservation of a due sense of liberty could most 
surely be based upon the education of the common people. 
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He further wrote in 1816 that no civilized nation could 
exist ignorant and free. The functions of government can 
be safely entrusted only to the people themselves and only 
to them when they are informed. Washington, in his Fare- 
well Address in 1796, advised as of major importance the 
promotion of institutions of popular enlightenment since 
otherwise the government could not express the public will. 
John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the United States, held 
knowledge to be the “soul of the Republic,” and cheap and 
easily obtained education the best guarantee of the pre- 
dominance of right-minded citizens. James Madison, the 
fourth president, expressed the same sentiments. John 
Adams stated with great clarity and vigor the view that 
instruction of all the people, without discrimination of 
rank and class, was absolutely essential to the exercise of 
their moral and civic duties by the citizens and should be 
a public concern to a degree not hitherto practised in his- 
tory. Thus one may say that coordinately with the found- 
ing and establishing of the United States as a nation there 
developed a theory of education as being essential to its 
success as a democratic nation. But a strange and disil- 
lusioning discrepancy was to occur. It was not until the 
twentieth century was well under way that any sort of 
education consciously and specifically designed to make 
democracy effective was to appear. 


The reasons for this discrepancy must be sought in 
history. During the colonial period schools had been de- 
veloped fairly extensively and in Massachusetts had given 
some universality of service to the people, but there was 
no system in the modern sense and religion, college prep- 
aration, and the attainment of certain rudimentary skills 
about covered the purposes involved. The Revolutionary 
period, however, like all war periods, greatly disorganized 
the entire social fabric and education was at a very low 
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level for several decades. An educational consciousness 
among the people had to be rebuilt almost from the ground 
up. By about 1830, however, a new public school movement 
was under way and continued from then on. But the great- 
minded statesmen had died or were at the end of their 
career and the theories they had so clearly expressed were 
no longer in men’s minds, at least, in so far as schools were 
concerned. An almost complete break had occurred. 


From this point it will be necessary to trace two lines 
of development during the remainder of the nineteenth 
century: first, that of the social and economic theory which 
came to dominate in the minds of the citizenry in general, 
especially in the financial and industrial section; and 
second, that of the schools. 


After the Revolution American notions of democracy 
found their most explicit expression in the Jeffersonian 
revolt against banking and the commercial classes and the 
Jacksonian emergence of the People out of the freedoms 
and classlessness of the New West. In his youth Alexander 
Hamilton had posed inalienable rights against the abuses 
of Parliament, but by 1800 he had become the spokesman 
of the aristocratic classes who were to find themselves more 
firmly intrenched as the years went by in spite of the 
activity of the democratic forces. Curiously enough, the 
English liberal tradition with its strongly individualistic 
strain; the unprecedented economic achievement and the 
very well-being itself of the masses when the poor man 
could always go west to new land if he could not compete 
under the conditions of the older east—these very factors 
played into the hands of the undemocratic classes and 
strengthened their position as the years of the nineteenth 
century passed. The rise of the forces of labor seemed to 
be the most powerful element in carrying along the tradi- 
tion of the masses. But with time industrial privilege came 
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to resist alike the encroachment either of government or 
of labor. Libertarianism came to mean the distrust of any 
governmental restrictions by the growing industrial pow- 
ers. Laissez-faire, the theory of the unfettered man, buying 
and selling in a free market, free competition, individual 
initiative, enlightened self-interest, automatic economic 
adjustments became watchwords of industrial development. 
Rugged individualism was the basis of all progress! It 
must be said, however, that even in Emerson and Thoreau 
transcendental democracy had been interpreted in indi- 
vidualistic terms. The Jeffersonian ideal had been largely 
that of independent and self-sufficient citizens in an ag- 
rarian community and likewise the Jacksonian ideal had 
been based upon a conception of the People as a nation of 
individuals, equal in competence and privilege. Whitman 
looked farther and gave voice to fraternity as ranking with 
liberty and equality, but fellowship and brotherhood were 
as far from realization as ever. By 1870 the individualistic 
ideal in the industrial and commercial world was begin- 
ning to bear fruit in the concentration of wealth and 
industrial power with their concomitant poverty and mis- 
ery at the other end of the social scale. Hard times, depres- 
sions, unrest among the farmers, and other social mal- 
adjustments gradually awakened the consciousness of 
leaders to the fact that economic inequality had largely 
swallowed up social and political democracy. This insight 
led to the attempts at reform of Theodore Roosevelt, La 
Follette, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Looking backward now, one may see that the history 
of American politics has been largely the struggle by the 
people to control economic processes in their own interests. 
Newlon, one of the most thoughtful of twentieth century 
educators in the social field, says: 


The present-day crisis means that despite the 
marvellous productive power of modern technol- 
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ogy and the natural resources of our country, 

more than half of our people are without any 

form of economic security. The economic equal- 

ity that once formed the base of social and polit- 

ical democracy in this country has been largely 

destroyed.’ 
This annulling of democracy through an economic indi- 


vidualism gradually led to the view that the conception 
of democracy held up to this time was inadequate. Free- 
dom might be quite meaningless if all it meant was the 
prohibition of state interference with individuals. The 
best statement of the newly emerging view of democracy 
has come from the Oxford idealistic philosophers who re- 
alized that the individual himself grew to individuality 
as a member of a community. Individuality has no mean- 
ing save in and through society, and the individual comes 
to the realization of himself only through society. Thus 
the concept of socialization or democratization of mind 
comes to be the necessary concomitant of democracy defined 
in terms of the conditions which surround the person. It 
is here that the keynote of modern education for democracy 
is struck. 

Returning now to the development of education during 
the nineteenth century, one finds the same identification 
of democracy with individualism that has marked the in- 
dustrial and commercial world, that is, in so far as there 
was any theory at all. The early teachers were poorly 
paid, trained little or not at all, and had slight concern 
with any theory of their work. W. T. Harris, the most 
influential school man during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century in the United States, represents the type 
of social theory most commonly held. He completely identi- 
fied democracy and economic individualism. Theories of 
education began to arrive in the United States from Europe 
after the middle of the century, but the social implication 
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of the work of such men as Pestalozzi and Herbart was 
completely overlooked and only the technical and metho- 
dological aspects made much use of. Thus the schools 
arrived at the year 1900 with formalized and elaborate 
technical theories of education and an almost complete 
lack of its social and democratic meanings. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that they held a sublime faith that 
the training of the mind, the inculcation of a traditional 
culture, and the development of certain rudimentary skills, 
with the accumulation of certain bodies of information, 
automatically fitted pupils in the schools to be effective 
citizens in a democracy. Increasing charges of corruption 
in government, exploitation in business and industry, fric- 
tion between minority racial and national groups together 
with indifference at the polls and vast ignorance and gulli- 
bility on the part of large sections of the citizens with 
reference to social issues showed clearly that the calm 
assumption of school people was not justified. Something 
far more positive was needed. In fact, the very ideal of 
democracy among the people seemed to have been weakened 
in favor of an unholy desire to get rich at any cost. An 
American “gambler’s dream” had taken the place of the 
older ideal of the diffusion of well-being. It were better 
for one person in a thousand to make a fortune at the cost 
of misery to the other nine hundred and ninety-nine than 
for all to have a competence. 


Constructive forces were not wholly wanting, however, 
and various reform movements, philosophers, political 
theorists, true statesmen, educators, even the “muck- 
rakers,” all have done their part in bringing about an 
awareness of the true relation between democracy, eco- 
nomic conditions, and education. A few examples only 
may be given. The Oxford idealistic liberals hold that 
suffrage and representative government have meaning 
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only to the extent that they express a certain quality of 
education. Newlon states that the continuation of democ- 
racy in the United States is absolutely dependent upon 
the solution of the problem of economic security for the 
common man. John Dewey has defined and elaborated 
the meaning of democratic education for teachers at great 
length. 


A peculiarly sinister development of the later years 
has been the fact that the privileged and advantaged classes 
have become so well intrenched in their position and priv- 
ileges on the basis of the old laissez-faire, individualistic 
ideology that they not only resent any interference with 
their position and philosophy, but also work actively to 
prevent the teaching of the view of democracy which is 
in harmony with the best tradition. The powerful and 
sophisticated leaders on the side of the opposition are too 
often supported by a middle-class group who lack insight 
to penetrate the falseness of the propaganda which parades 
itself ostentatiously as the “American Way.” Even the 
working class sometimes supports the same view in the 
hope that it too may benefit by the now almost mythical 
conception that every man has his chance. Thus schools 
and teachers are being constantly made the object of pres- 
sures to control their teaching in the interests of the group 
acting. Professor Bessie A. Pierce has listed some two 
hundred organizations all trying to put over in the schools 
a specialized view usually representing an important eco- 
nomic or political interest quite the opposite of the view 
of democracy which has underlain the present discussion. 
While the membership of these organizations is largely 
middle class and a great show is made of their patriotism, 
they are more often than not actively hostile to desirable 
social change. Individual teachers are made the object of 
attack and occasionally lose their positions. Textbooks 
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are likewise made the object of bitter opposition and are 
banned without a hearing on both sides. These cases are 
not unduly frequent, but one such acts as a preventive of 
much freedom of teaching. Professor Robert Lynd said 
in a recent article: 


Liberal democracy has never dared face the 
fact that industrial capitalism is an actively co- 
ercive form of organization of society that cumu- 
latively constrains men and all their institutions 
to work the will of the minority who hold and 
wield economic power.’ 

He says further, however: 


One stout weapon remains in the hands of the 
little people at the grass roots of democracy: no 
one dares to challenge in frontal attack the basic 
democratic thesis.’ 
If Fascism comes it will have to come in the guise of 
democracy. 

With the industrial and commercial world definitely 
hostile to a truly democratic education, with the people 
themselves largely dreaming an ideal, not of keeping up 
with the Joneses, but of becoming one of them, with teach- 
ers largely untrained in social thinking, the problem of 
effective education for democracy is not an easy one to 
solve, but progress has been rapid during the last few 
years in spite of all obstacles. A few far-sighted leaders 
and men of unbounded courage have pointed out the way 
and the number of followers increases constantly. For- 
tunately, in a country even partially democratized, wise 
leadership and a growingly intelligent body of followers 
organized into groups for unified action can oppose effec- 
tively even the great power of wealth and position in the 
hands of a minority. 

Considering the major theme of the discussion more 
constructively, one may posit as basic to an education de- 
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signed to make the democratic conception of society truly 
effective, the working out and accepting of a philosophy 
of education which is truly democratic. The abstract con- 
cepts of democracy must be translated into terms of human 
psychology and then into action. There must be developed 
understanding, knowledge, attitudes, and habits of action 
on all levels from the nursery school to the university. 
Teachers must give up outworn ideals of a private, esoteric 
culture, mental discipline that apart from content stresses 
a gymnastic of the mind, learning for its own sake, an 
accumulation of fact whose utility is a pious hope. Disci- 
pline of the mind may be interpreted acceptably, however, 
as the technique of thinking, a basic essential in all social 
education and culture as all that which really enriches 
personal and social living. All education must be built 
“ around the contemporary, living scene, pupils being led 
to perceive its problems and solve them in the light of all 
evidence available, past and present. 


Testimony to this point comes from an unexpected 
source. It has been the custom in some circles to depreciate 
American education in favor of European education with 
its greater emphasis upon the classic cultures of the past. 
One has wondered at the bearing of this view of education 
upon the fact that in time of great social crisis the greatest 
scholars were in exile while almost illiterate upstarts were 
controlling the destinies of millions of people to their doom. 
In his The Coming Victory of Democracy, Thomas Mann 
makes a confession of unusual interest in the present dis- 
cussion. He states that he has at last perceived that while 
democracy is thought, it is thought related to life and 
action. Where education is non-democratic, thinking takes 
place apart from reality, in pure abstraction, and without 
regard for the consequences of thought in reality. Thus it is 
itself defeated. In his earlier years he, in common with 
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other German scholars, considered life and intellect, art 
and politics as different worlds. Thus political and social 
‘matters were looked upon as non-essentials to be entrusted 
to politicians who would protect the highest interests of 
all. Rather early in the present situation, he began to 
perceive the falsity of that view, but it was now too late 
to carry on any constructive action. He stood quite alone 
and could only flee the country. Dr. Counts reports him 
as saying even more pointedly: “I was not interested in 
my country; I was interested only in my art.” What a 
terrific indictment of education for private culture! 

The present-day leaders of education in the United 
States are aware of the need for education for democracy. 
From 1933 to 1935 education was defended against un- 
friendly forces growing out of the economic depression 
by the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education. 
In 1935, as an outgrowth of that commission, the National 
Educational Association appointed the Educational Policies 
Commission, which represents the greatest conscious and 
designed effort to forward democratic education that the 
country has ever had. It has sought recommendations from 
every source and has attempted to enlist the cooperation 
of various organized groups as well as teachers and parents. 
It is seeking to plan a long-time program for education 
which will merit the support of members of the profession 
and others. To date it has published a series of volumes 
of outstanding importance and has made investigations 
and suggestions for improving education along the line 
of its findings. Recently it sent a committee to visit some 
ninety high schools in twenty-seven states and to report 
what they were actually doing in democratic education. 
The report of this committee is most encouraging.” 

This discussion will close with a few thoughts gleaned 
from the report. Democratic education is built around the 
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welfare of all the people, without distinction of race, re- 
ligion, intelligence, status or condition. It is concerned 
with maintaining those conditions necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. All members of the community are entitled 
to share in determining the purposes and policies of edu- 
cation. Every privilege entails a duty, every authority a 
responsibility and an accounting. Changes can be made 
by democratic, peaceful, and orderly means. Loyalty, un- 
derstanding, and appreciation are basic. The course of 
study in the public school must deal primarily with issues 
of a democratic citizenship, civil liberties, economic adjust- 
ments, and the preservation of human values. Courses in 
all fields should make contribution to civic education. 
Methods of teaching should be democracy in action, shar- 
ing, planning, evaluating, using the problem-solving tech- 
nique, rational thought in solving such problems. Discus- 
sion must be free. Student life as it goes on in out-of-class 
activities must express itself through organizations, pub- 
lications, elections, etc., with real duties and responsibilities. 
Pupils must participate wherever possible in community 
activities, assisting in churches, settlement houses, clinics, 
playgrounds, recreation centers, or in any suitable place 
of community need. The administration of the school should 
represent sharing by teachers, administrators, pupils, lay 
clientele, all with a free flow of ideas in both directions. 
Teachers should organize freely. Finally, all results or 
outcomes of educational processes must be evaluated in 
the light of the principles or criteria which are the summa- 
tion of the democratic social philosophy. 


IRVING BABBITT, MAN AND TEACHER 
By Percy H. Houston 


HEN a young man, fresh from his pleasant under- 

graduate life at a small college, enters upon his 
professional studies at a large university, he is apt to 
encounter certain personalities among the older professors 
who will in their turn exert a dominating influence upon 
his future. He wonders at this mysterious something we 
call personality, a something which impresses itself more 
deeply upon his consciousness than either learning or char- 
acter or opinions, though it may contain elements of all 
three. His senses contact that which is unfathomable to 
his untrained mind, and he responds to its power by dis- 
covering that his own personality has been enriched and 
expanded by this contact. 


That, at least, was my own experience nearly forty 
years ago when I came up to Harvard University to begin 
my studies which eventually led to a doctorate and a career 
as a teacher of college English. Soon after my arrival in 
Cambridge I became aware of some of the great men that 
had made Harvard famous at the turn of the century. 
Though I never met Charles Eliot Norton, his reputation 
descending from his lofty eminence at Shady Hill pene- 
trated even my own consciousness as I engaged in ori- 
enting myself during the first weeks of my residence within 
the sacred precincts of Cambridge. William James, un- 
certain and somewhat bewildered in those last pathetic 
days before his final release, I yet had the privilege of 
hearing and went back to my rooms impressed at having 
listened to the voice of one of the great men of our time. 
So of Royce and Santayana and Shailer, and, less obtru- 
sively but none the less memorably, Professor Neilson, 
I received definite impression of contact with minds and 
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personalities greater than my own. I believe to-day that, 
as I review the long years of study I was obliged to put in 
as I pursued my hard-earned degree, the really valuable 
part of my experience as a graduate student was this same 
contact with extraordinary and varied personalities. 


But the most vivid impressions of my life, and which 
still remain my keenest memories, are grouped about two 
men then in their militant prime, the great antagonists 
who fought out their war of ideas and left a permanent 
mark upon American education. George Lyman Kittredge 
and Irving Babbitt have so long stood at opposite poles in 
the prolonged controversy over the aims of our educational 
system, they have sent so many followers into the educa- 
tional world to carry on the warfare initiated at the center 
of their activity, that their names have in a way become 
symbols of certain deeply imbedded tendencies in our edu- 
cational system. 


And yet I would note one or two traits the two men 
had in common. Both men were impatient with the easy- 
going, slipshod methods of study that characterized so 
many young graduate students who had hitherto submitted 
to a relaxed discipline or to no discipline at all. Both men 
hated the dilettante in the teaching of literature, what 
Babbitt called the cigarette end of the English Department, 
and both were extremely serious over what they considered 
to be the proper discipline of unripe scholars. Beyond this 
the similarities between the two would seem to end, though 
I should like to express my gratitude to both men for the 
very great kindness each of them on occasion showed me 
as I struggled to make my way through the maze of courses 
before me. I recall one session with Kittredge, such a | 
session as almost any candidate for the doctorate may 
admit to, which I have never forgotten as one of the 
toughest and yet most salutary experiences I have had. 
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And yet Kittredge never relaxed the warmth of his kind- 
ness towards me as he proceeded to knock from my mind 
any traces of Epicurean scholarship I may have had. 


I think Kittredge created an even happier impression 
through personal interviews and visits of small groups in 
evening seminars in his own house than in the classroom, 
though the stories of never-failing wit and personal force 
in that capacity are endless. I recall one occasion when 
he offered the group their choice of cigars and cigarettes, 
which he hated, remarking, “Men will take cigars, women 
and pimps cigarettes.” Of course we made a rush for the 
cigars. One man, however, entering late chose a cigarette 
and never knew why we roared. The Old Man rolled in 
his chair with enjoyment of the incident. 


Babbitt, less striking in appearance and, at least in 
my time, appealing to a smaller group of men, nevertheless 
had his own means of attracting students. Like Kittredge, 
as I have noted, he hated slackness, preferring pedantry 
to the weakening effects of sloth and loose thinking. “It is 
better to be a mossback than a mountebank,” he roundly 
declared. His attitude towards Kittredge himself was not 
unfavorable, for I remember his remarking as we walked 
across the Yard that it was not Kittredge but the Kittred- 
geans he was after. (Kittredge might have countered that 
the Babbitteans were the men he despised. Servile imita- 
tion of whatever kind, it would seem, is fatal to good 
teaching. ) 

My first contact with Babbitt came one day when I 
dropped into one of his classes gathered about a seminar 
table in Warren House. I came away thinking that I had 
had one of the queerest experiences of my life, for I had 
just listened to a man pouring out a mass of apparently 
miscellaneous information upon every conceivable subject, 
in what seemed to be a hopelessly jumbled mass. And yet, 
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strangely enough, I returned to the next meeting of the 
elass, and soon became a member of the little group about 
the table eagerly attending Professor Babbitt’s search for 
answers to the ultimate questions that had been troubling 
our souls. We heard much of Rousseau and the romantic 
heresy, of nineteenth century sins against the great tra- 
dition of doctrine and discipline that we had inherited 
from our classical forebears; but we heard even more of 
certain things that were precious to him and in time be- 
came very precious to us. We became aware of the inti- 
mate relationship between literature and life, of the world 
of values and the crying need of establishing a scale of 
values within ourselves and in the world outside, if we 
would create any rational order out of the discrete facts 
of life, of standards and their application to both literature 
and life, of the will and strenuous living and the inner 
check and many other matters that come surging through 
my mind as I muse on those days when my mind suddenly 
grasped, if not the meaning of life, at least the path I 
must pursue at peril of loss of my very soul. 

For contact with Babbitt was for me, as for so many 
others, of the nature of a religious conversion. I had 
learned much from Kittredge about scholarship and the 
world of books, but Babbitt transformed the very substance 
of my mental life. And through him I seemed to know 
the great men of the world who have profoundly stirred 
the minds and imaginations of men. Upon me his power 
as a teacher had such an effect that I doubt if in my thirty 
years of college teaching I have ever entered the classroom 
without revealing the extreme debt I owe him. My entire 
attitude towards the literature I have attempted to present 
to my students, towards the students themselves, and 
towards the art I have practised are definitely what they 
are because I once casually strayed into another man’s 
classroom nearly forty years ago. 
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All that I have said above, and much more, came into 
my mind the other day as I received from the publishers 
the book written and dedicated to Babbitt’s memory by 
a group of his old friends and pupils. Irving Babbitt, Man 
and Teacher is a collection of tributes, edited by Frederick 
Manchester and Odell Shepard, paid to him by many men 
who have known him from his early struggle for recog- 
nition to the days when Harvard Square echoed back the 
arguments for and against Babbitt’s brand of humanism. 
These essays, of remarkably high quality of merit, that 
begin with William F. Giese’s account of undergraduate 
days and conclude with the eloquent tribute of Paul Elmer 
More, bring into high relief the personal qualities of the 
man, his powerful effect upon young minds at the moment 
that they are at the crossroads of choice, his never-failing 
kindness, his deep seriousness, and remarkable power to 
inspire young men to re-examine the foundations of their 
beliefs. Babbitt as a thinker has been before the world 
for some years, creating hostility or devotion as the case 
may be though never passive acceptance; but Babbitt as 
a great man and a great teacher, who has been a permanent 
and formative influence in hundreds of lives, has never 
before been clearly set forth. Such a service this book has 
performed, and those who have known the man can only 
rejoice that their own recollections can now be shared by 
a good many readers who otherwise would not have known 
the man as we have known him. 


As I turned the pages that so vividly bring to life the 
characteristics of the man whose formidable power def- 
initely turned the direction of my thinking, I recalled to 
mind those exciting days in the Harvard Graduate School, 
days of long labor and earnest questioning of every form 
of thought and accepted belief, when literature and life 
itself passed through the alembic of our youthful intelli- 
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gences to issue forth as something new and individual 
and strange. Many of our discussions were crude enough 
for we did not realize then as we realize now, that we 
were slowly, by trial and error, creating for ourselves, 
and for many whom in future years we were to teach, a 
permanent attitude towards ourselves and the world, in 
a word a philosophy of life. Many men, industrious and 
docile, remained in the groove of exact scholarship, to go 
forward along the road towards a degree and an assured 
position at the end of the trail. Such a procedure is not 
without hardship but the way is clear and straight, pro- 
vided the candidate acquires mastery over scholarly method 
and is willing to submit to long hours of drudgery. Others 
of us, however, had the good fortune to come under Bab- 
bitt’s transforming influence, and their lives have never 
been the same. For facts they must now substitute value; 
for new additions to the sum of human knowledge they 
must now seek sound interpretation of known or new facts; 
and a human scholarship has come to assume chief im- 
portance in their eyes. Moreover, we learned how neces- 
sary it was to make our own lives straight if we would 
comprehend the creative activity of men as they faced 
issues similar to our own. Clear thinking, and insistence 
upon exact definitions of terms most men use with deplor- 
able looseness, and the developed judgment with regard 
to the facts we had so laboriously acquired—all of this was 
insisted upon by our new mentor. 

A good many of those who in this book wrote of Babbitt 
made the obvious comparison between him and Dr. John- 
son. Curiously, when the book came into my hands, I hap- 
pened to be in the midst of one of my periodical readings 
of Boswell, a pleasure I give myself almost every year, 
so that I had an unexampled opportunity to check upon 
the enthusiasm of Babbitt’s admirers, and I began to seek 
out points of resemblance between the two. 
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They were alike, I found, in their brusqueness and 
downrightness of manner, though of course the Great Cham 
far exceeded his modern admirer in these respects. But, 
going deeper, I discovered a like respect for the truth, 
a similar profundity of character and strength of will, and 
a strong leaning upon the richness of tradition as a help 
in facing the problems of the troubled present. Both men 
excelled in conversation, often dictatorial in the presence 
of softness of heart or looseness of mind but warm-hearted 
and devoted to whoever needed their help. In conversa- 
tional habit, however, the two men differed widely. John- 
son talked in an effort to give what he said a formal quality 
as in his formal prose; Babbitt simply poured out his talk 
in an overpowering, undammed stream. Johnson was the 
true Socratic since the time of the greatest of the Greeks, 
and Babbitt in all essentials was no whit behind. 


If this is true, and it is my profound conviction that 
it is, I believe that it is time that we again took thought of 
the man and his message. That is why I welcome this book 
of tributes by those who knew him in the flesh and so fell 
under his spell that they have never since forgotten the 
experience. And if, as he has said, and Johnson too would 
have said, the world has gone wrong on first principles, 
would it not be well to listen to one of the wise men who 
have spoken to us in our generation, and try to set our 
house in order before it is too late? Our boasted material 
civilization has been smashed under the impact of brutal 
war, but when war ceases and chaos impends, it is for 
those men of good will who may have glimpsed for a 
moment the true way, to give their utmost to a sound 
return to first principles. Perhaps then Babbitt and the 
humanism he and his friends held in face of overwhelming 
opposition may indeed have their day in court and the 
world be better for their having fought the good fight. 


RABELAIS THE HUMANIST 
By HERBERT L. STEWART 


Beyond a doubt, Rabelais was among the 
deepest as well as boldest thinkers of his age... 
I could write a treatise in praise of the moral 
elevation of his works, which would make the 
Church stare and the conventicle groan, and yet 
would be truth and nothing but the truth. 


S. T. COLERIDGE 


O not a few, the estimate by Coleridge which stands 

at the head of this article must present a baffling 
enigma. They feel much more disposed to agree with what 
John Calvin wrote, in a letter under date 1533, about “an 
obscene book, Pantagruel,” which had lately come from the 
press. But Coleridge, while appreciating as clearly as any- 
one else the reasons for a moralist’s impatience with Ra- 
belais, thought them superficial reasons. Why? 

I propose to show how Coleridge rather than Calvin 
on this matter was right. 

I 

Rabelais was primarily a humanist, who bethought 
himself, in a very dangerous age, of a method both effective 
and relatively safe for promoting the cause of public en- 
lightenment. 

He would produce a tale fantastic enough to elude the 
Inquisitor, and yet so close to the facts of contemporary 
life, that its stinging significance would be felt. This was 
the biography of a giant everywhere known in folklore, 
whose handiwork was often found by current legend in 
what eluded other explanations. Disguise adequate for 
defense at the time cannot be pierced by a critic four 
centuries afterwards, and many a Rabelaisian subtlety 
not meant for such purpose, but just a refinement of the 
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author’s art, is lost on an Age without the key to it in 
local and temporal circumstance. Perhaps, indeed, we are 
often led astray in interpretation by conjectural allowance 
for these different literary strategems. But while one is 
often guessing in vain about the satiric purport of an 
incident or the cryptic allusiveness of a name, the spirit 
of the book and the principal source of its popularity are 
unmistakable. 


No one can fathom, for example, the full suggestiveness 
of the list of books used for discipline or—more properly— 
for intellectual mortification of Gargantua. Its titles, we 
learn, were copied, from the records of the Library of St. 
Victor—that retreat so dear to the monastic soul ever since 
William of Champeaux and his devout friends withdrew 
thither from the impious rationalism of Abelard. For 
Rabelais, who liked to insist that a monk vows indigence 
of mind even more than scorn of material wealth, it was 
a congenial exercise to invent names of textbooks fit to 
deter rather than to stimulate inquiry. A novice in the 
cloister of Fontenay le Comte must at least have professed 
dominant interest in such works as the Sentences by Peter 
Lombard, the Studies in Angelology by Aquinas, or the © 
great Argument (with its 400 refutations of heresy) by 
Duns Scotus on the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 
Gargantua was written with these intellectual impostures 
in mind, by one recalling how his own cell had been searched 
to make sure that nothing of the great pagan past—no 
Prometheus Vinctus, no Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura— 
should arouse there in a young monk the spirit of intellec- 
tual challenge. As he observed the cast-iron system, by 
which human faculties had their energy drained off in 
monstrous counterfeits of thought, he drew his picture 
with a cartoonist’s revealing license. It was the picture 
of a young giant, hungering and thirsting on gigantic 
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scale in the sphere of intellect, born when Nature had at 
length reopened her stores, but doomed under early teach- 
ing to such diet as a wholesome appetite can hardly survive. 
Hence the dumbfounding list! 


The story develops, under such cover, a satiric account 
of the traditional methods of education, the usages of law- 
courts, the provocatives of war, the principle of monastic 
institutions, the popular confidence in relics and charms, 
the absurdities of current astrology, the mania of religious 
persecution. One may guess at a stimulant even from 
quarters in which Rabelais would have felt very little at 
home. The section of Pantagruel first given to the press 
(now known as Book II) was written within six years 
after Luther had hoisted his signal of revolt. At least half 
- a dozen years earlier still, a small group of French priests, 
inspired by much the same spirit, had begun a like move- 
ment in the University of Paris, and still more effectively 
in the neighboring diocese of Meaux. This had no such 
spectacular rebelliousness as was seen at Wittenberg, but 
may well have appealed to Rabelais more. Its first sign 
was in the enthusiasm of Jacques Lefévre, Professor of 
Divinity at the Sorbonne, for studying the Bible in the 
original languages of its composition, and in his commen- 
tary on the Epistles of St. Paul which—as the result of 
such independent work—he published in 1512. 


But the excitement begun in Germany spread fast and 
far. Within a few years the stimulus cautiously imparted 
by such as Lefévre, with no thought of revolution, had 
begun to work in France beyond any cautious originator’s 
power to control it. Calvin’s letters, written from Paris 
in the years 1529 to 1582, reveal such a stirring of in- 
surgent thought as the Directors of the Sorbonne could 
not long ignore. It acted indeed both rapidly and vigor- 
ously. In Paris and Rouen and many other centres numer- 
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ous “heretics” were burned at the stake. The King’s own 
sister, Queen Margaret of Navarre, under suspicion of 
Sympathy with the Reformers, was threatened with the 
gallows. Against the printer, Etienne Dolet, who dared 
to put unorthodox literature into circulation, there began 
that campaign of abuse which would end in his being first 
tortured, then strangled, and finally burned. The prepara- 
tory stages of the horror yet to appall the world on St. 
Bartholemew’s Day were in visible progress in that year— 
15383—when John Calvin in Paris was composing Institutes 
of the Christian Religion and Francois Rabelais, in Lyons, 
was at work on Gargantua. 


These were very different sorts of composition, how- 
ever their purposes, and still more their effects, may have 
overlapped. That the author of one could have little sym- 
pathy with the other, is apparent. Picture Rabelais as a 
retired if not an apostate monk, well advanced in middle 
life, practicing medicine (at least nominally) in a hospital 
position, lecturing more as scholar than as physician on 
the medical heritage of antiquity, but engaged most of all 
on a satiric romance in burlesque of superstitions he had 
once vowed to propagate. 


Gargantua and Pantagruel present scornful pictures 
of a monasticism in France which, at just the same time, 
Luther was denouncing in Germany and Thomas Cromwell 
—fortified by the Report on the Visitation of the Monas- 
teries—was subjecting to rough justice in England. For 
England and for Germany, the conditions of such critique 
were remote from its conditions in France. Thomas Crom- 
well was agent of his Sovereign, the most powerful of the 
Tudors. Luther soon elicited such princely support that 
his personal risk in candor became negligible. But it was 
a very different situation that the insubordinate monk, 
eager to speak out against his Order, had to confront in 
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the country of “the Most Christian King.” By what method 
in France, where the strength of the State was ever obedi- 
ently at the disposal of the Church to safeguard sacerdotal 
privilege and to silence even a whisper of protest, could 
this scandal be brought to public notice? The cautious 
procedure which, under the name of “Twofold Truth,” 
had kept Pomponazzi safe and would later be available 
for Montaigne was used after a different fashion by 
Rebelais. He would produce an imaginative satire, secure 
by its very grotesque extravagances, putting into it enough 
that was obviously mere rollicking buffoonery to provide 
a refuge of repudiation if in other parts it should arouse 
the dangerous interest of an Inquisitor. That the expedient 
served, that such thin disguise of a mere riot in folk-lore 
could screen the satirist from an ecclesiastical vengeance 
which fell upon enemies incomparably less formidable, is 
among the odd phenomena of that period in European 
literature. But it is not without a classical parallel which, 
to such a Humanist as Rabelais, may well have supplied 
a hint. Like the era of Old Comedy at Athens, the era of 
the French and Italian Renaissance was one in which the 
sanctities of popular devotion might not be made the object 
of intellectual attack, but might with impunity, and even 
with widespread enjoyment, be made the object of coarse 
jesting. A Socrates had to drink the hemlock, while an 
Aristophanes was not merely safe but a public delight. In 
our time this perspective of valuation has been reversed. 
We so administer our blasphemy laws as to facilitate seri- 
ous debate whatever be its possible outcome for religious 
sensitiveness, while we discountenance mere ribaldry. But 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, writings still conditioned by 
the mediaevalism whose bonds they helped to break, were 
given to a reading public without our modern idea, either 
of intellectual honesty or of the genuine reverences of re- 
ligion. The superstitious mind is likely to be at once 
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ribald and mendacious, within the limits which formal 
homage to the cult permits, indemnifying itself for the 
intellectual dishonor it is required to undergo by outrag- 
eous license where the constraint is relaxed. Aristophanes 
could pass for a model Athenian so long as he offered his 
personal sacrifice, and gratified the piety of his time by 
an occasional onslaught — like The Clouds — upon free- 
thinking philosophers, even as the Catholic man of letters 
will now be forgiven much else if he assails “Communism” 
and pays his church dues. After the same manner Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron or the Heptameron of Queen Margaret 
of Navarre was received without serious protest as the 
work of ‘“‘a good Catholic.”” Of such an atmosphere Rabelais 
took effective advantage. 


i 

But it was not from ecclesiastics alone that he hoped 
for liberation of mankind by the kindly light of the 
Renaissance. The lawyer of his time, at least equally with 
the monk, and on grounds not very different, is here pain- 
fully immortalized. If we guess at the manner of legal 
practice in France of the early sixteenth century from the 
picture of Judge Bridlegoose and of the Furred Law-Cats, 
we must of course there keep in mind the same qualifi- 
cations for satiric method which we apply to the picture 
of monastic license in Friar John of the Funnels, or of 
dialectic incertitude in the philosopher Trouillogen. For 
the English reader, it is the opening chapters of Bleak 
House that are sure to come back in memory, as this 
French Dickens sets forth the entanglements of legal red 
tape. A great fellow-countryman, four hundred years 
later, denied that the picture was exaggerated. Lawyers, 
said Anatole France, are the one class that has evaded all 
the transforming influence of time. ‘As Rabelais de- 
scribed them, so they are still: the same to their beak and 
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claws, and even to their unintelligible jargon”. 


Lawyer and theologian, judges in a civil court and 
bishops of the Church, share the same mordant Rabelaisian 
wit. Panurge’s voyage to Ringing Island, where the birds 
were ranged in order as “monk-hawks”, “priest-hawks”, 
“bishop-hawks”, “pope-hawk’’, took him also to the Island 
of Condemnation, whose “Arch-Duke of the Furred Law- 
Cats” has the suggestive name “‘Gripe-men-all”. Like the 
Council of Soissons condemning Nominalism, not because 
it was unreasonable, but because it would disturb the fab- 
ric of uniform dogma on which the Church’s authority 
depended, the Bench of Jurists must guard the sources of 
public revenue and the opportunities for legal spoliation, 
by whatever pretense may best impose upon the credulous. 
In civil as in canon law, the process is to “settle” absurd 
problems with solutions no less absurd, the one essential 
being maintenance of control uncriticized in the same offi- 
cial hands. Hence the requirement that law, however 
unreasonable, shall be uniform, and the scheme of Judge 
Bridlegoose, everywhere suggestive of conservative policy 
both in Church and in State, by which this may be insured. 


Many to whom the story of that remarkable jurist is 
unknown have delighted in contemplating his reproduc- 
tion, under the name of “Bridoison”, in The Barber 
of Sevillle. Nowhere, perhaps, has the inventive ingenu- 
ity of Rabelais surpassed this achievement in caricature. 
Judge Bridlegoose, having decided a case in a manner par- 
ticularly shocking to the layman’s sense of fair play, was 
asked to explain to parliament the reasons which had in- 
fluenced him. It was possible, he modestly acknowledged 
in answer, that this time he had erred; but if he had done 
so, it must have been due to his failing eyesight. He was 
growing older, and sometimes he could not distinguish 


1 Anatole France, Le Petit Pierre, chap. xx. 
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with certainty the points of the dice. Perhaps in the case 
in question he had mistaken a four for a five, but such in- 
firmity of nature would surely not be counted to his 
judicial discredit? 


It was an answer to provoke rather than to satisfy 
inquiries. What on earth had scrutiny of the numbers on 
dice got to do with decision of a cause in court? The judge 
explained that whether the symbols used were so named or 
not, the process was the same, uniformity being the para- 
mount requisite. Dice seemed to him to serve best this 
appeal to the law of averages, and the only distinction he 
drew was that of small dice for difficult cases as compared 
with large ones for the cases that were clearer. Judgment 
was pronounced according as they fell: 

My practice is therein the same with that of 
your other worships, and as the custom of the 
judicatory requires. Having well and exactly 
seen, surveyed, read and read over again, turned 
and tossed over, seriously perused and examined 
the bills of complaint, requests, enquiries, rejoin- 
ders, duplies, triplies, etc., etc., as a good judge 
ought to do, I posit on the end of the table in my 
closet all the pokes and bags of the defendant, 
and then allow unto him the first hazard of the 
dice. That being done, I thereafter lay down upon 
the other end of the table the bags of the plaintiff, 
then I do likewise, and semblably throw the dice 
for him and forthwith livre him his chance. 

But why, in that case, defer judgment so long? Why 
should not causes be settled at once, if the method is so 
brief? Bridlegoose’s reply is among the masterpieces by 
Rabelais in burlesque of authoritative mediaeval thought. 
One reason for delay, he explains, is that there is tremen- 
dous value for the public in a stately formalism. Only 
superficial and flippant minds fail to appreciate how much 
this means. A second reason is that Time is known to 
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ripen all things and to bring them to maturity, even though 
in our impatient way of thinking we may not realize how 
much deeper is the unconscious than the manifest purpose 
in Nature. No good judge will take up human differences 
at their beginning, “in the very infancy and bud, as it 
were, when they are green, raw and indigestible.” “I take 
them at their decadence, when they are pretty well di- 
gested, when the purses of the parties are empty... . I 
temporize, waiting patiently for the maturity of the pro- 
cess.” 


Is this overdone as a picture of many a mediaeval 
Church adjudication? It is not even without point as 
mockery of procedure in civil courts much later than the 
mediaeval. 


Nor can any reader, at all familiar with monastic rules 
and ideals, miss the point of the chapters about the “Abbey 
of Thelema”. Its monks and nuns, living in the same gra- 
cious institution, were chosen not for deficiency but for 
excellence in human endowment. Their social arrange- 
ments rested on the principle that an instinct prompts 
mankind in freedom to virtue, while control even for good 
is likely to defeat its own end: “It is agreeable with the 
nature of men to long after things forbidden”. So, instead 
of a regula, prescribing the routine of a fixed time-table, 
this indulgent house, conformably to its name, had but one 
all-inclusive maxim, Do what thou wilt, and it kept neither 
clock nor dial as even a silent reproach to those delighting 
in irregularity of hours. No wall might be buiit round it, 
to indicate separation from the non-religious world, and 
thus to foster the conspiracies of secrecy. Life within it 
knew nothing of the threefold obligation to celibacy, pov- 


8 Tbid., chap. 40, 
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erty, obedience; marriage, wealth, independence were all 
permitted to Thelemites in good standing, and at any time 
a monk or nun might abandon the Order. The plans and 
fittings of the house, set forth with such detail as might 
be found not only in the “blue print” of the architect but 
in accounts of upholsterer and decorator, everywhere sug- 
gest aesthetic stimulus rather than aesthetic repression. 
Whatever in the life of the familiar abbey was forbidden 
or discountenanced, Thelema was meant to encourage, and 
the reasons for the contrast would ferment in a mediaeval 
reader’s mind. 

Particularly would the reader note certain principles 
of exclusion from membership in Thelema. An inscrip- 
tion set upon its entrance gate stopped lawyers of all kinds. 
It pointed out that where all occasion of envy or discontent 
had been taken away, there would be no quarrels; conse- 
quently no need for the class which lives on human discord, 
and so often plans to create the material for its own ex- 
ploitation. In like manner usurers were ineligible, as men 
who profit by the desperate financial necessity of others. 
Nor was there a place in Thelema for “sad pensive dot- 
_ ards” playing the part of skeleton at mankind’s genial 
feast; for pretenders to special holiness; for such as would 
foment rather than assuage the conflicts of their brethren. 
Toleration, comradeship in the joys of life, eagerness to 
coincide with one another’s preferences rather than to 
oppose or thwart them—in a word, that blessed gift of 
humor which Rabelais in a later passage commends under 
the symbol of the plant “Pantagruelion,” constituted the 
prerequisite for admission to this novel religious house. 
The envious, the censorious, the pseudo-devout who could 
extract from gratification of personal vanity the thrill of 
pious exercise, were bidden go elsewhere, even as the rig- 
orous were warned off by the inscription at the portal, 
“Do as Thou Wilt.” 
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One remembers that a like inscription, in the early 
days of Russian Bolshevism, proclaimed the easier régime 
that had displaced the Tsardom. It is a queer motto that 
can express the inmost spirit alike of a Rabelais and of 
a Lenin. They would quickly have quarrelled with each 
other. Not a common sympathy but a common detestation 
made of the latter a Communist and of the former a 
Humanist: it was the feeling they shared towards monks. 


Most significant of all, for those who would appreciate 
the Rabelaisian method, is the account of the ‘“Prophetical 
Riddle” engraved on a copper plate that was found by 
men digging foundations for the abbey. It predicted for 
the near future a tremendous world turmoil, and the in- 
surgence of vassals against their lord, of children against 
their parents, of the ignorant multitude against those with 
title and competence to rule. This, said the forecast, would 
continue to desolate the globe until, suddenly, healing 
waters should issue from “a great store’ to refresh the 
earth, and no less suddenly a cleansing fire. Gargantua, 
when he read the riddle, exclaimed with enthusiasm that 
it must mean the recovery of the world through republi- 
cation of the gospel. In a reflective mood he added, with 
a sigh, “It is not now only, I perceive, that people called 
to the faith and convinced of evangelical truth are perse- 
cuted.” But he is stopped from any dangerous incursions 
into the subject of the Reformers by a thoughtful corrective 
from the monk at his side, who bids him avoid the lure of 
fantastic allegory when it is but a riddle of the prophet 
Merlin that is before him: 


Make upon it as many grave allegories and 
glosses as you will, and dote upon it, you and the 
rest of the world, as long as you please; for my 
part I can conceive no other meaning in it but a 
description of a set in tennis in dark and obscure 
terms. The suborners of men are the makers of 
matches ... The globe terrestrial is the tennis 
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ball. After playing, when the game is done, they 
refresh themselves before a clear fire, and change 
their shirts.° 


Thus does his monkish friend save Gargantua from too 
risky an adventure in interpretation, and by the same 
expedient Rabelais saves himself. But the reader will draw 
conclusions, beyond even an Inquisitor’s power to prevent. 

In this manner does the great sixteenth century satirist, 
living in the country where penalties for insurgent indi- 
vidualism of thought or practice were particularly severe, 
present his protest in the name of repressed human nature. 
Rabelais issued a Renaissance, not a Reformation, mani- 
festo. It was a manifesto for the right to curiosity; the 
right to renewed exercise of faculties which Greeks and 
Romans had exercised at will, but which the ban of a priest- 
hood had forbidden; the right to enjoyment once again of 
those masterpieces of ancient literature which monkish 
hands had sedulously obliterated on many a parchment. 
It was a manifesto for freedom of scientific enquiry into 
the structure and functions and impulses of the human 
physique; for an anatomy and a physiology derived from 
the genuine explorations of the dissecting table, with no 
findings predetermined there by the Angelology of Aquinas, 
and no veto upon such modes of search as might disclose 
a theologically unwelcome truth. It was a manifesto no 
less against the fantastic pretexts for cruelty found ever 
in some “authoritative” construction of a dogma, with its 
consequent penalties for a heretic; against the fomenting 
of hatreds among men in pretence of higher service to God. 
Throughout, too, it was a manifesto for recovery of mirth, 
of what George Meredith would extol three centuries later 
as “the comic spirit” among mankind; for, to Rabelais, 
life in its concrete completeness was not evil; the judgment 
of the Creator, who at first looked upon the things that 
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He had made and found them all good, should be the judg- 
ment still of His creatures, and the agelasts, in their dis- 
trust of the mood of joyous laughter, had been foregoing 
not gaiety alone, but in its deepest sense also religion. 
Aptly indeed did the great Rabelaisian of French literary 
criticism in our time transfer to the fanatics of a new 
secular order the reproach of Pantagruel against fanatics 
of mediaeval faith: “Revolutionaries,” he said, had “guil- 
lotined the lighter graces and proscribed the easy smile.” 


Points such as I have set forth are the veriest common- 
places of present-day criticism: it was different to urge 
them in the early sixteenth century. As Chesterton has 
said, there is no courage required in attacking hoary or 
antiquated things, any more than in offering to fight one’s 
grandmother: the truly courageous man is he who defies 
tyrannies young as the morning, and superstitions fresh 
as the first flowers.’ This is what Rabelais did, and for 
this he is remembered. 


°G. K. Chesterton, What’s Wrong with the World? p. 33. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRANCISCO ROMERO OF ARGENTINA: 
by John H. Hershey 


Francisco Romero’s philosophy of transcendence is of interest 
both from the point of view of its conception of reality and its 
interpretation of history. Professor Romero is teacher of phi- 
losophy in the Universities of Buenos Aires and of La Plata. 
He is also secretary of the Alejandro Korn chair of philosophy in 
the Free College of Superior Studies in Buenos Aires. A leading 
philosopher in Argentina today .. . he expounds a philosophy of 
transcendence. This philosophy is interpreted in general outlines 
in the account that follows, which is based upon a pamphlet, 
Filosofia de la Persona (Philosophy of the Person), 1938, and an 
article entitled Programa de una Filosofia. 


The meaning of the structural view of reality in contrast to 
the atomistic conception is important in Romero’s philosophy. 
in the atomistic view, reality is conceived as merely an aggregation 
of parts. Only the units composing the whole are real, and the 
whole is a collection. But in the idea of structure, reality is more 
than the sum of its parts; the whole is real and imparts peculiarity 
and novelty to each part. It is, however acknowledged, he says, 
that the individual unit by virtue of its inherent powers, may also 
contribute novelty to the whole. But what is important is the con- 
ception of the structural rather than the atomisic whole in 
Romero’s philosophy of transcendence. ... Ideas of evolution are 
also analyzed by the Argentine philosopher. Hegel of Germany 
and Spencer of England gave the concept of evolution universality, 
extending its meaning to all reality. Hegel, however, interpreted 
it idealistically, while Spencer considered it rather mechanically. 
A Apes view was formulated by Bergson in his theory of creative 
evolution. 


Romero himself . . . rejects the mechanical interpretation of 
evolution, and furthermore thinks the idea of strict continuity is 
a “philosophic prejudice” derived from accepting the atomistic 
world view. But he accepts the evolution idéa viewed from the 
transcendental approach. 


With regard to his interpretation of being, the Argentine pro- 
fessor holds to the conception of different, though related, realms 
of being which form a scale of hierarchy. There are at least four 
such planes. First, is the physical level of existence. Secondly, 
there is the vital which includes but is more than the physical. 
Thirdly, there is the psychical plane which is higher than the two 
previous ones. Fourthly and last, is the realm of the person and 
absolute values. This level of reality is the spiritual and is dis- 
tinct from that of the merely psychical. The psychical, as such, is 
mind: but the spirit is more than just the mental because it has 
to do with values. Romero says he accepts the teachings of Max 
Scheler as to the three characteristics of spirit, namely. liberty, 
self-consciousness and objectivity. The most essential character- 
istic, according to Romero, is the last, that is objectivity. With 
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reference to knowledge, objectivity means that man as a person 
is not content with knowing the world in its relation to practical 
interests, but strives also to know things as they are in their 
ultimate nature. With regard to action, objectivity means that 
the spiritual individual seeks to realize values like justice, even 
when they are contrary to his natural impulses. It is the sense 
of duty that relates the person to the highest values by obliging 
him to decide for them against mere self-interest. “In a vast 
panorama, visible only to the illuminated eyes of the spirit, are 
as supreme categories of values, the noble, the beautiful, the just.” 
Thus in Romero’s philosophy the four planes of being, physical, 
vital, psychical, and spiritual, form a hierarchy or scale, the physi- 
cal being the lowest and the spiritual the highest... . 


...The physical supports the living: the living, the psychical: 
and the psychical, the spiritual. This fact gives to some, accord- 
ing to Romero, the false understanding that absolute determinism 
and causation are involved in proceeding from lower to higher. 
Another kind of relation obtaining between the four planes is 
that of stability and solidity, for each lower plane has greater 
stability and solidity than that which is higher. The physical, 
for example, is more solid than the living, and so on. Romero 
says this fact also gives the mistaken interpretation that the 
higher levels are mere accidents or epiphenomena. But he main- 
tains that stability and solidity are not adequate tests of the 
validity of being. 


Thus in contrast to atomistic, mechanical and materialistic views 
of reality, Romero does not reduce the higher levels to the lowest 
level of the physical as though only this level were real, while the 
others are not. Such an interpretation he calls “total imman- 
ence” because “everything” is explained by the lowest, the purely 
physical. But there is also the idea of partial “immanence” which 
he does not accept, by which one of the higher levels, such as 
life, is made the highest instead of the level of spirit. This is 
“biologism.” The third level of the psychical and the highest level 
of the spiritual, are in this view wholly explained by the vital 
impetus. But, according to Romero, each plane possesses reality 
in its own right and should not be reduced wholly to lower levels. 


The transcendental philosophy holds that there is a transcend- 
ent impetus in all reality, in all the levels of being, even the 
lowest,, by which each level is enabled to rise to a higher one, to 
transcend itself. The highest possible realm is that of spirituality, 
absolute values, essences. The spirit transcends the psychial; 
the psychial, the living; the living, the physical. Transcendence 
is least visible in the physical, and is completely manifest in the 
spiritual. . . . The ultimate process of transcending is reached 
in the plane of spirit, essence, value. 


* Abstracted from an article appearing in The Jo 1 Lib igi 
en ce pp g e Journal of Liberal Religion, Vol. V, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
A Man from the Fighting Front Speaks! 


I do not believe that any person still in school, at whatever level, 
should allow martial music to sidetrack him from following his 
normal educational plans to their end. In the case of college stu- 
dents this means taking a normal course in the subjects of their 
choice, with no more military than a part-time course (one of only 
a few units) such as is given in the R.O. T. C. It also means living 
the social life that is to be had in college. Outside work, even 
though war work, should not be allowed to interfere too much, 
unless it is a necessary source of income. Only when they have 
finished their education, be that with high-school college or post- 
graduate work, and are ready to take their places in the adult com- 
munity, should our young people let the war enter their planning. 


When the war is over we will need every man and woman with 
every year of education we can get. We will need people who have 
been growing up in the fields of mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
try; all the branches of engineering; economics, business admini- 
stration, political science and law; biology, botany, zoology and 
medicine; literature, music, art, and philosophy; people who are 
untaught in the art of murder, but who know how to live in peace, 
enjoy the company of their fellows, and think without the shackles 
of hate. We need to form the nucleus of a civilization. 


*Letter written by a service man to his sister, dated July 12, 1943. 
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Along the bookshelf 


History Looks at Itself 


A HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRIT- 
ING, by James Westfall Thompson, 
with the collaboration of Bernard J. 
Holm. Vol. I: From the Earliest Times 
to the End of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Vol. II: The Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. Pp. xvi & 676; 
ix & 674. Macmillan, New York. Price 
$14.00. 


Amazing for its erudition and 
even more for its sustained in- 
terest and readability, is the 
History of Historical Writing, 
by the late James Westfall 
Thompson. That he did not live 
to see it through the press is 
one of the melancholic incidents 
of human life. 


The organization of the book 
is most admirable. The first vol- 
ume deals with antiquity, the 
Orient, the Greek, the Alexan- 
drian and Roman periods, and 
the historiography of the early 
Church. Here we have displayed 
for us the beginnings of Western 
history. Professor Thompson 
has given us no mere catalogue 
account of the historians but 
recaptures for us the salient 
points about their times, their 
writing and their personalities, 
carefully discriminating between 
legend and history, and giving 
us the clues by which we may 
distinguish between history and 
myth, and judge of the credi- 
bility of the writer. 

In similar fashion he deals 
with history writing in Western 
Europe in the Middle Ages to 
the end of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury; of Eastern Europe and 
the Orient to the end of the 
Crusades; of the close of the 
Middle Ages; of the Renais- 
sance, Reformation, and Coun- 
ter Reformation. 


The second volume describes 
the rise of modern historical 
scholarship, first in Germany, 
then in France and England. 
This is followed by a considera- 
tion of historians of institutions 
ecclesiastical, political, social, 
and economic, with a chapter 
devoted to the Positivist School 
and its influence in the writing 
of history. The final sections 
deal with modern histories of 
the ancient Orient, of Greece 
and Rome, of the churches, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish, and last of all with the his- 
toriography of the minor coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Throughout this great work 
the soundness of Professor 
Thompson’s judgment is evi- 
dent. He lays down very severe 
tests for those who come under 
survey and indeed as to the na- 
ture of history. The surprising 
thing is the way in which he 
lives up to these tests in his own 
presentation. It becomes abund- 
antly evident that he possessed 
those qualities which he demand- 
ed in other historical writers. 
He knew how to bring out the 
essential points of history and 
to clothe them with a living in- 
terest. There is something new 
to add vividness to the account, 
and fasten the attention of the 
reader on every page. If any 
lover of history thinks to review 
the book without reading it 
through he is soon disillusioned. 
Shortly he feels that he cannot 
afford to miss a single sentence. 
He finds more than a history of 
historians, more than a history 
of historical documents; he 
finds also a history of the pro- 
gress and influence of ideas as 
they have revealed themselves 
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through the passage of time. 
Professor Thompson is partic- 
ularly revealing in his estimate 
of the philosophical influences 
that have entered into the books 
of history and is sound in his 
philosophical interpretations. 
The field covered is so wide as 
to make one marvel at the range 
of his interests and knowledge. 
We have no doubt also that Pro- 
fessor Holm, his collaborator, 
deserves his portion of this 
praise as well. 

The work is a masterpiece 
which for a long time to come 
will be considered essential to 
the scholar’s library, for while 
it presents a mine of attractive 
reading it will also serve for 
those who desire a scholarly es- 
timate of various histories and 
historical writers, and besides is 
a well-nigh complete bibliog- 
raphy of historical writing. 

All this lays the present under 
a heavy debt, not only to the 
authors but to the Macmillan 
Company, who have set it forth 
in a dignified and attractive for- 
mat. Rei: 


HISTORY AND ITS NEIGHBORS. By 
Edward Maslin Hulme. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. 197. 
$2.00. 


In History and Its Neighbors, 
Professor Hulme first raises the 
question: What is history? which 
he distinguishes from the mere 
chronicle of events. The average 
man thinks of history as the tale 
of battles, dynasties, and events 
that are but the incidents of a 
deeper and underlying current 
of thought to which events owe 
both their cause and their sig- 
nificance. It is this deeper mean- 
ing which must be attached to 
history before we can come to 
a true understanding of the 
meaning of history. This chap- 
ter is followed by others which 
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deal with methods of historical 
research, criticism, external and 
internal, interpretation, and 
then the relation of history and 
historical writing to astronomy, 
geology, geography, biology, 
archeology, anthropology, phil- 
ology, literature, chronology, so- 
ciology, political economy, juris- 
prudence, religion, ethics, and 
psychology. 

It is a work of primary im- 
portance to the beginning stu- 
dent of history and forms a val- 
uable handbook of suggestions 
for orientation in historical 
study. RUBE. 


World Religions 

HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM. By 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. Pp. 86. 


Will there ever be common 
understanding between the East 
and the West? There must be 
if this old world is ever to come 
to peace. A potent influence to- 
ward a better understanding is 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Ori- 
ental philosophy presents great 
difficulties to the Western mind, 
and seems for the most part to 
delight not in the intelligible 
but in the paradoxical. What- 
ever serves to clarify meanings 
in such philosophy becomes then 
of great importance. In spite 
of Kipling’s foolishness about 
the impossibility of the meeting 
of East with West, a common 
understanding, if not a common 
belief, is not impossible. The 
great danger to misunderstand- 
ing comes from the dogmatists 
on either side, Christians who 
insist not on meanings but on 
terms, East-Indians who insist 
on muttering the incomprehens- 
ible. Neither of these will be 
fully satisfied with Coomara- 
swamy’s book, nevertheless he 
points out the points of contact 
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between Hinduism and Christi- 
anity, and it is these that should 
now be emphasized. These iden- 
tities of doctrine form the real 
vehicle of a common understand- 
ing between East and West 
which is called for at the pres- 
ent time. This work is charac- 
terized by breadth of scholar- 
ship and sincerety of purpose 
and though all too brief is a 
genuine contribution to religious 
thought. 

The feeling of the reviewer is 
that much of the difficulty in 
Hindu thought arises from the 
failure to distinguish between 
individualism and personalism. 
This leads to many contradic- 
tions. Both Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity agree in the fact that the 
supreme religious realities are 
come at through self-sacrifice. 
This death of the self is the only 
way to the highest expression 
of the personality. Whoever 
lives for himself is an individu- 
alist; who lives for others dis- 
covers himself in the higher 
sense of personality. Recogni- 
tion of this fact enables the phi- 
losopher to speak of the person 
as reality, even as Supreme Re- 
ality without contradiction in 
terms. There is no doubt that 
a certain danger lurks in the 
effort to make identities of mean- 
ing out of identities of terms, 
and this is apparent in the auth- 
or’s discussion. For instance, 
the heart both of Hinduism 
and of Christianity is to be 
found in the practice of self- 
sacrifice. But this difference 
must needs be noticed. The pur- 
pose of self-sacrifice in the one 
concerns itself almost wholly 
with salvation from the world 
of time and sense as an object 
in itself; with the other, when 
truly practiced, self-sacrifice is 
never dignified nor justified ex- 
cept for the good of others. One 


wishes that Christianity had ever 
held true to this fundamental 
concept, which, of course, it has 
not, but the emphasis of Chris- 
tianity is on the right spot and 
truly followed, leads to a pro- 
gressive activism that enriches 
life. The Western mind will 
ever feel that such altruistic 
activism is better than a motion- 
less introversion into self-con- 
templation until there is no long- 
er anything left to contemplate. 

Nevertheless, the great need 
of the present is the recognition 
of the common validities in the 
possession of religious minds of 
all men, whatever the form, and 
a determination to work togeth- 
er for the common furtherance 
of righteousness. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy’s book is one clear step 
toward such an understanding. 


R.T.F. 


THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMED. By 
Allama Sir Abdullah Al-Mamun Al- 
Suhrawardy. The Wisdom of the East 
Series. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, Pp 12s. $125. 


Similar things might be said 
of Allma Sir Abdullah Al- 
Mamun AlJl-Suhrawardy’s selec- 
tion of the Sayings of Muham- 
med. The exigencies of the pres- 
ent war have thrown us into 
closer contact with the Moslem 
world, with which it is very evi- 
dent we shall maintain increas- 
ingly close relations. We shall 
need to know more of the Mos- 
lem habits of thought and of 
their practice of religion. We 
have many misunderstandings of 
which to divest ourselves. One 
of them is the myth of Moslem 
intolerance, which in history has 
been far less than that of Chris- 
tianity. If the average West- 
erner begins to learn by direct 
approach to the Koran he is 
likely to become hopelessly lost 


. 
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in material that is so for- 
eign to his own responses that 
he will become discouraged. 
This fact renders the present 
book of selections of special 
value. Moreover, it was made by 
a Moslem of keen missionary 
zeal, who had hoped to convert 
the world to his way of thinking. 
He was also a great scholar and 
able to choose those passages 
which would make the widest 
appeal. There is reason there- 
fore why we should approach the 
knowledge of Moslem thought 
and practice from this most ap- 
pealing side. The reviewer’s con- 
tacts with Mohammedism con- 
vinced him of a high and fine 
degree of piety, worthy of emu- 
lation and of the underlying 
fraternity which should exist 
between all men of good will 
who strive to serve God and fol- 
low his commandments. If the 
world problems that now face 
us are to be met, it will be only 
as we can come together on 
the basis of a better religious 
understanding. Butlek: 


Mother Orient 


THE OLD FELLOW. By Herrymon 
Maurer. The John Day Company, 
New York. Pp. 296. $2.75. 


Herrymon Maurer, in The Old 
Fellow, has woven into a de- 
lightful story excerpts from the 
teachings of Laotze in such a 
way as to give us deeper insight 
into those teachings and the rea- 
son for their great influence on 
Chinese life and concepts. The 
relation of Laotze to his own 
times, and particularly his con- 
troversy with Confucius, are 
clearly set out. His opposition 
to Confucian ritualism and form 
is superbly illustrated by_the 
Chinese story of “The Ten Min- 
isters and the Fool,’”’ which bears 
indeed a poignant lesson to the 
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modern world respecting the 
difficulties of bureaucracy in 
dealing with practical problems. 
The Chinese are the supreme 
story tellers of all time, and the 
applications they make are de- 
vastating. It is hard to see how 
anyone who is interested in 
Chinese life, or, indeed, who has 
any mind to that growing influ- 
ence of the Orient in our civili- 
zation, can afford to forego the 
charming humor, philosophy, 
and insight which this book af- 
fords. RINE: 


MARCO POLO’S PRECURSORS. By 
Leonardo Olschki. The John Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Maryland. Pp. ix, 
100. $1.50. 

MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN. By 
Arnold H. Rawbotham. The Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, 
California. Pp. xi, 374. $3.00. 

CHINA’S RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. 
By Y. C. Yang. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
sin Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 196. 
1.50. 


Many a man must recall from 
his schoolboy days the tantaliz- 
ing brevity with which his his- 
tory treated of Marco Polo. 
Here at long last was history 
threatening to become interest- 
ing and explorative, and here, 
just as we were eager to learn 
more, it stopped abruptly. We 
wondered why an author who 
knew so much about every- 
thing apparently should stop as 
our curiosity was most surely 
aroused. Leonardo Olschi, whom 
we suspect must be related to 
the famous bibliophile of the 
same name, whom we knew in 
Florence years ago, goes the 
Marco Polo material one better 
by telling us what is at present 
known about the dimmer and 
less known precursors of the 
famous traveller. 

The work is a condensation 
and outline of the course of lec- 
tures recently delivered in the 
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Historical Seminar at Johns 
Hopkins University. It is a wel- 
come addition to the growing 
body of knowledge of the early 
contacts of Europe with China 
and has therefore great interest 
for all students of cultural his- 
tory and particularly of Chinese 
affairs. It is brief but important. 


MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN, 


Far more extensive and de- 
tailed on the precursors of Mar- 
co Polo is the beginning chapter 
of Arnold Rowbotham’s book, 
Missionary and Mandarin, which 
records the history of the Jesuits 
at the Chinese Court. The story 
of these early Christian mis- 
sionaries is a thrilling one, of 
brave men overcoming every 
kind of hardship, and by the 
quality of their service to the 
Chinese people, winning their 
way into popular favor, which 
well-nigh made Christianity a 
state religion. The set-back to 
the cause came rather from 
within the ranks than from 
without. The sternest quarrels, 
as well as the meanest, have 
sprung from within the Chris- 
tian organization. The attacks 
of Dominicans were far more 
fatal than anything that sprang 
from the hostile religions, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, or Tao- 
ism. In the last analysis it was 
the same old sectarian quarrel 
which arose from the fear that 
a rival sect, this time the Jesuit, 
might win the prestige that 
others coveted, the Franciscans 
and Dominicans. The whole 
question revolved about allow- 
ing the clergy to don the Chinese 
garb, and also the countenancing 
of the ancestral rites as non- 
idolatrous. Years passed, popes 
came and went while the con- 
troversy went unsettled, until at 
last the Chinese Emperor right- 
ly concluded against the quar- 
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relers and withdrew his favor. 
Today there are professed Chris- 
tians in China who are more 
anxious to build up their own 
narrow ecclesiastical institution 
than to erect the Kingdom of 
God, so that, in some instances, 
their time is wasted in attempt- 
ed proselytism from Christians 
of varying beliefs. And yet there 
is, paradoxically, a greater lib- 
erality and tolerance among 
Christians on the mission field 
than there is at home. 

It may be questioned whether 
there is anywhere outside this 
work so clear a conception of 
the work of the Jesuits and so 
fair an appraisal of their great 
contribution to China, but more 
than that the progress of Euro- 
pean civilization, in the arts, in 
political economy, and in relig- 
ion, which was made possible by 
their achievements. It is beside 
the point that many of the ideas 
released by them had consequen- 
ces which they would not have 
approved. The full story of the 
Chinese impact on European 
culture has not yet been written, 
but in this work is laid down 
the main outlines which such a 
history must follow. 

Those who see the possible 
changes that are to come out 
of the present war will eagerly 
read the work, for the Chinese 
are not yet done with us. The 
fortitude of their people in dis- 
tress, the unity achieved through 
common suffering, take their 
roots deeply in their philosophy 
of life, and from them there is 
much that the Western society 
has to learn. The broad and 
painstaking scholarship that 
have gone into the making of 
this book is apparent on every 
page. One of the outstanding 
features is the excellent and ex- 
haustive bibliography which will 
be of great value to those who 
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The discussion of Jesus’ testi- 
mony seems to leave a radical 
disjunction between him, who is 
the central religious witness 
for every age, and the historic 
Church. 4) The discussion of 
“Monks and Sectaries’” clearly 
proves that perfectionalism in 
the Church was something big- 
ger than pacifism and that the 
perfectionist believed 


“that they could keep the 
life of peace only as they 
abstained from the ties of 
property and of the family, 
from civil office as well as 
military” (p. 25). 
But the treatment lacks proper 
sociological orientation and in- 
terpretation. The constructive 
role of perfectionist sects and 
groups also is missed. 5) The 
treatment of modern pacifism 
lacks a discriminating definition 
of the types of pacifism, even 
among those not descended from 
the historic peace churches. It 
certainly would be unfair to say 
of the representative pacifist in 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
that “International lawlessness 
and injustice are without his 
sphere of interest” (p. 219). 
W.G. M. 


The Greats 


A SHORT LIFE OF KIERKEGAARD. 
By Walter Lowrie. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1942. Pp. 263. $2.75. 


Dr. Lowrie, who has been ac- 
tive in recent years translating 
from the Danish the works of 
Kierkegaard, and who is the 
author of a larger biography, 
now presents us with A Short 
Life of Kierkegaard. It has been 
asserted that biography is ir- 
relevant to a man’s philosophi- 
cal system, but this is far from 
the case with Kierkegaard, since 
in a very peculiar sense his liter- 
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ary activity is his biography 
dramatized and magnified to the 
proportions of a religious phil- 
osophy. Only through a know- 
ledge of his childhood, his home 
and his father, do we come to 
understand the profound melan- 
choly, the sense of a mission, the 
exacting sense of duty, and the 
constant anxiety as to whether 
or not he was a real Christian. 
Because of his undoubted liter- 
ary gifts of which he was, not 
ignorant, and because of the 
failure of much of the ordinary 
direct approach current in the 
religious literature of his day, 
we understand his penchant for 
writing under pseudonyms. His 
purpose was to win a following 
by an aesthetic and indirect ap- 
proach, so that later he might 
have a greater influence in a 
direct moral appeal. 

The central event in his life 
from the viewpoint of ordinary 
human interest is undoubtedly 
the love affair with Regina, and 
his renouncing of that love. This 
is also the central event from the 
viewpoint of his dramatization 
of it as a symbol of Christianity 
and the human passions of suf- 
fering, hope, despair, anxiety 
and dread. 

There are many things about 
this strange genius, and the 
rather cold and artificial atmos- 
phere of his Danish environ- 
ment which produced him which 
strikes the modern reader at first 
acquaintance as rather queer. 
But persistent and sympathetic 
application reveals qualities and 
virtues worthy of cultivation. 


The secret of this fact is that 


there are two personalities, one 
perhaps more lovable than the 
other, as indicated by Lowrie, 
pp. 208-9. 

“Having been so indiscreet as 
to admit that I am a lover of 
Kierkegaard, I would rather 
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THE BOOK OF MENCIUS, Translated 
from the Chinese by Lionel Giles. ‘The 
Wisdom of the East Series. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc, New York. Pp. 128 
$1.25, 


In the Wisdom of the East 
Series, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany are doing a great service 
toward the mutual understand- 
ing between East and West. The 
series is to be particularly com- 
mended not only for the quality 
of the extracts made from the 
Oriental writings but for the 
handy compact form in which 
they come, making a special ap- 
peal to the casual reader who 
wishes to know the best of Ori- 
ental literature without wading 
through many tomes. 


Lionel Giles has long been 
known for his skill in Chinese 
translation and equally well for 
his own literary gifts. These 
facts make the present volume, 
The Book of Mencius, doubly 
welcome. Mencius was a part of 
that reforming movement that 
characterized the Fifth Century 
world. For within this period 
before Christ there was a re- 
markable intellectual and spir- 
itual activity which produced 
prophetism in Israel, Buddhism 
in India, the Confucian revival 
in China, and the rise of philoso- 
phy in Greece. How much one 
movement may have owed to 
another no one can now tell, but 
it is certain the civilized world 
was then taken with a new seri- 
ousness. But do these writ- 
ings have any message to our 
own day? Very much. The Edi- 
tors call attention to the appo- 
siteness to our own times of 
Mencius saying: “From the be- 
ginning until now no man that 
seduced children to attack their 
fathers and mothers has ever 
succeeded in his enterprise.” 
Just that has been Nazi and 
Fascist policy and the words of 


Mencius stand to be verified 
again after tweny-five hundred 
years. Aside from such use the 
book provides wisdom for daily 
activities, and opens a door of 
understanding into that forti- 
tude and endurance of the Chi- 
nese people so apparent in our 
time. The book is very much 
worth possessing and one will 
want to read it again and again. 


THE GREAT LEARNING AND THE 
MAN IN ACTION. By E. R. Hughes. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, New York. 
Pp. xi, 176. $2.00. 


The average Westerner is 
prone to think of our civiliza- 
tion as original and indigenous, 
and will scarcely believe when 
he is told of the overwhelming 
debt which Western culture owes 
to the Chinese. These influences 
were especially strong in estab- 
lishing the movements we now 
characterize as the Enlight- 
ment, that movement which 
swept Europe to bring in the 
new day of scientific discovery, 
of philosophic change, and dem- 
ocracy. To one who is conscious 
in some degree of this debt 
Hughes’ book, The Great Learn- 
ing and the Mean in Action, will 
bring a great thrill, for we here 
have set forth in brief but clear 
and stirring writing an account 
of the intellectual relationship 
between the Chinese Enlighten- 
ment and the European. 

The matter that most in- 
terests us, is the personalistic 
standpoint of the author, and 
the emphasis he places on the 
personalistic elements in Chi- 
nese philosophy. This emphasis 
goes a long way in the ex- 
planation of Leibnitz’ personal- 
ism and his supreme interest in 
Chinese culture. We have long 
known that Rousseau’s doc- 
trine of Nature, and natural 
education owed much to the 
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Same influences though we could 
not place our finger directly upon 
the source of his inspiration. 
This fact too, is brought out 
and the suggestion of origins is 
made. It should hardly be neces- 
sary to point to individual books 
since the Encyclopaedists with 
whom Rousseau was early as- 
sociated were equipped with Chi- 
nese lore, and Bayle in his fa- 
mous dictionary had made the 
knowledge of China the basis of 
his criticism of theology and 
politics. 

The author considers Leibniz 
at considerable length and dis- 
cusses the relation of his monad- 
ism to Chinese philosophy. 

Chu Hsi (1129-1200) was gen- 
erally regarded as the first man 
to thoroughly understand the 
teachings of Confucius and his 
disciples. For the classical Con- 
fucianists’ heaven (T’ien) he 
substituted li. But li was the 
reality which lay behind the ob- 
jective world: 

Everything is more than 
the mere sum of its parts. 
It has its structure as a 
whole, the coordinating 
principles to it, by virtue of 
which it is that individual 
thing. This principle Chu 
Hsi called the li of the 
thing, and since every other 
thing also had its li, the uni- 
verse came to him to be a 
united system of li (plural). 
Thus the universe itself, as 
a whole, has its li, its co- 
ordinatiing principle. (50) 

To Chu Hsi reality was some- 
thing more than space and ob- 
jectivity, it had also to be con- 
sidered under the aspect of time, 
and time called for a continuous 
and self-referring subject of ex- 
perience. This was no other than 
the person which thus became 
the supreme reality. 

This functioning cen- 
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trality in life, this mean- in- 
action, is the very reality of 
the universe, the mysteri- 
ous something which is self- 
propelling, and the secret of 
all achievement both in hu- 
man personality and in the 
growth and development of 
things, and so the link 
which makes a partnership 
between heaven and earth 
and man (97) ... this flow- 
ering of moral personality 
was the basic thing in life 
(102) 20 : ae The -aimeor 
the author would appear to 
have been to prove that al- 
though man is irrevocably 
wrapped up in the society 
of men ... yet all the phe- 
nomena of life lead us to 
visualize one supreme phe- 
nomenon, individual per- 
sonality. Not self-centered 
individuality: whatever 
may not be clear in the ar- 
gument, that at least is 
clear; but a person, a man, 
a woman, as heaven means 
them to be (126). 


In addition to these invaluable 
comments upon and introduction 
to the Mean-in-Action and the 
Great Learning the author offers 
a translation in the language 
of common understanding far 
removed from the stilted phrases 
of the Legge translation. For 
everyone who looks to the East 
for a growing cooperation in 
civilization the work offers a 
new basis of mutual under- 
standing and is of the highest 
importance. Reba 


Conflict in Perspective 


TWO CURRENTS IN THE THOUGHT 
STREAM OF EUROPE, By Elmer G. 
Suhr. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Pp. 469. $5.00. 


There can be no division of 
opinion about the contrast be- 
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tween the underlying concepts 
of Oriental and Western culture. 
There is little doubt that the in- 
dividualism, personalism, hu- 
manism, and democracy of the 
West took their rise from the 
Greek and the Jew, brought to 
focus and head by the special 
insistence of Christianity upon 
the sanctity of the person. There 
can be little question of the ap- 
propriateness of naming these 
contrasting streams in influence 
as absolutistic versus individu- 
alistic. In them are to be rec- 
ognized the germs of Eastern 
and Western culture. Never in 
the development of Western civ- 
ilization has there been complete 
absence of Oriental influences. 
Judaism, itself one of the great 
progenitors of individualism, 
was Oriental in its backgrounds 
and associations. These were 
powerful even though it was in 
the spirit of Judaism to oppose 
them. Thus it is not altogether 
easy to disentangle the thread 
of influences that have entered 
into our Western view of life. 

An outstanding attempt to in- 
terpret to us these influences 
has been made by Professor 
Suhr in his work, Two Currents 
in the Thought Stream of Eu- 
rope. In the course of the dis- 
cussion the author covers much 
of the ground gone over by 
Spengler in his Decline of the 
West, though with a different 
outlook and conclusion. He be- 
gins by setting out the contrast 
between Plato and Aristotle as 
representatives of the Absolutist 
and the opposing “Broad Intel- 
lectual” respectively. The Pla- 
tonic point of view he justly 
attributes to the Oriental, while 
Aristotle is for him the typical 
Broad Intellectual. These two 
men, he writes, have given us 
the underlying themes of our 
culture. 


The absolutist is one who 
extracts a segment from 
his experience and builds 
air castles within its limi- 
tations in terms of himself 
and his desires without for 
the most part realizing it. 
The broad intellectual, on 
the other hand, makes an 
attempt to view his world 
more objectively, to look at 
his environment in all its 
relationships as it is; he is 
one who adopts a policy of 
laissez-faire over against 
everything around him, un- 
less some encroachment is 
made on his own private 
domain. (16) 

The substance of the book is 
taken up with the contrast be- 
tween the two opposing prin- 
ciples as they were manifested 
in ancient life and art, in the 
Neo-Platonist and the Mediae- 
val, in the contrast between 
Mediaeval and Modern life and 
art, and between the ancient 
Greek and the Modern. Then 
follows a characterization of the 
racial and national differences 
between Frenchmen, English- 
men, and Germans, in which the 
Germans come out quite supe- 
rior in culture and the French 
are duly worsted, heaven save 
the mark, as too superficial, too 
clear, and too serious: 

The Frenchman is super- 
ficial in the most literal 
sense of the term . . . Be- 
cause he takes all his ex- 
periences so seriously, we 
may honestly say that the 
French are among the most 
serious people of Europe. 
(393) 

The most important part of 
the book is perhaps the account 
which the author gives of Plo- 
tinus and Neo-platonism and the 
influence they exerted upon the 
rising Christian theology. Un- 
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doubtedly this did introduce a 
trend of absolutism into the 
Christian system which led to 
a fundamentalism in theology, 
to authoritarianism and totali- 
tarianism in church government. 
The criticism of Plotinus is of 
special value. The general pro- 
gress of the book is however 
plainly disappointing. Absolut- 
ism, with which the reviewer 
has scant sympathy, is set up 
as a convenient whipping boy, 
responsible for all errors of in- 
tellect or action while the “broad 
intellectual’ sits in his ivory 
tower in a spirit of laissez faire, 
feeling nothing, caring nothing, 
opposed to reform; the very 
word is obnoxious, enjoying only 
a sense of superiority to those 
misguided mortals who feel 
called to a life of duty and moral 
responsibility. The most promi- 
nent characteristic of the auth- 
or’s writing is his own depend- 
ence upon the absolutism of dog- 
matic assertion. This leads him 
into many loose and incongruous 
statements, the fallacy of the 
universal. 

Thus we have the assertion 
that the subjectivism of the ab- 
solutist tends to destroy philoso- 
phy (33), whereas who can deny 
that the absolutists have pro- 
vided the bulk of European phi- 
losophy? The absolutist, and 
throughout he obviously refers 
to the religious man as ordinar- 
ily conceived, “assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the evil of his 
actions and considers it the duty 
of his maker to relieve him of 
his burden.” (34) 

For the absolutist, the 
forces of good and evil and 
the power of fate are fur- 
ther removed from the cen- 
ter of human control, and 
therefore he concludes that 
human nature ought not to 
be held too strictly respon- 
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sible for its thoughts and 
actions. (147) 

Such statements are plainly 
contradictory both to the facts 
and his own protestations else- 
where against the moral inter- 
ference of Puritans, fanatics, 
and reformers. 

The author has undoubtedly 
covered a wide field of learning, 
but we are left with the impres- 
sion that the various forces in 
Western civilization which he 
appraises have been dealt with 
from a single, very narrow 
standpoint, that of dislike of 
the religious sentiments, morali- 
ties and decencies which have 
characterized our Western cul- 
ture, it is plainly argumentum 
ad hominum and loose generali- 
zation to such degree as largely 
to vitiate its scholarship. 

R.T.F: 


Knowing Knowledge 
PREFACES TO INQUIRY. By Wm. R. 
Gondin, King’s Crown Press, New 


York, 1941. Pp. 220. $2.00. 


Prefaces to Inquiry is a study 
in the origin and relevance of 
modern Theories of Knowledge. 
The early Epistemologists, from 
Locke to Kant, all produced 
propaedeutics to inquiry. As a 
result they turned the attention 
of philosophy away from actual 
inquiry and did not reach any 
solution of the problem of knowl- 
edge, and also created a separa- 
tion between inquiry and pro- 
paedeutic, and thus led Epis- 
temology into disrepute. There 
is a revival of theory of knowl- 
edge in recent writers, such as 
Bridgman and Eddington, in the 
form of inquiries into inquiry, 
which has brought about some 
rapprochement between the sci- 
entific quest for knowledge and 
the philosophical theory of 
knowledge. 

Herbert L. Searles. 
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A CONTEXTUALIST THEORY OF 
PERCEPTION. By Lewis E. Hahn, 
University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, Caliif., 1942. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


A Contextualist Theory of 
Perception is Vol. 22 in the Uni- 
versity of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, and is a 
study of perception from the 
viewpoint of the metaphysics 
of Pragmatism, called context- 
ualism. It is not psychology, 
but utilizes psychological data. 
Pragmatic naturalism takes as 
the basic metaphysical reality 
the qualitied or patterned event. 
The categories of contextualism 
fall into two main types: text- 
ural or filling traits, and environ- 
mental or contextual traits. Two 
kinds of perception are recog- 
nized — practical drive percep- 
tion, which has a practical end, 
and aesthetic perception, which 
has as an end the realization of 
quality. This theory of percep- 
tion is contrasted with that of 
the realists, represented by H. H. 
Price, which takes as its start- 
ing point what they believe to 
be indubitable “sense data.” 
This view is rejected by the 
author in view of the fact that 
sense data are post analytical 
instead of pre-analytical. 

H.L.S. 
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HEGEL’S HELLENIC IDEAL. By J. 
Glenn Gray. King’s Crown Press, New 
York. Pp. viii, 103. $1.50, 


Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal is an 
appreciative study of the influ- 
ence upon Hegel’s thought of his 
profound admiration for Greek 
culture. This influence was 
especially marked in his concep- 
tion of history, his interpreta- 
tion of art, religion and _ his- 
tory of philosophy. The cen- 
tral concept of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy is freedom or self-realiza- 


tion through progress from the 
subjective and inward to the 
objective, from the isolated to 
the implicated. He sought to 
bring about a synthesis of the 
new truth brought by Christi- 
anity with the older humanism 
revealed in Greek culture. 
H. iS: 


FOUNDATIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
Jay C. Knode and Associates. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. Pp. vi, 553. $3.25. 


An assemblage of short trea- 
tises on the philosophy of educa- 
cation dealing with scientific 
backgrounds, such as, the physi- 
cal universe, evolution, man as a 
social being, and psychology and 
education. Next the historical 
backgrounds are taken up with 
articles on the history of Eu- 
ropean and American education 
and ideals, then the philosophi- 
cal backgrounds, and finally, a 
series of essays on the present 
and future of education. The 
work endeavors to appraise the 
influences that invade modern 
educational practice and to pro- 
duce a saner activity than that 
which characterizes the extrem- 
ists in the field. 


AMERICA’S PROGRESSIVE PHILOSO- 
PHY. By William Henry Sheldon. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Pp. 232. $3.00. 


One of the notable develop- 
ments in recent. thought is that 
general metaphysical movement 
stemming from Darwin, Mach, 
Avenarius, James and Bergson. 
This movement is characterized 
by a repudiation of static sub- 
stance, an almost exclusive re-in- 
terpretation of being in terms of 
becoming or process, an identifi- 
cation of such proccess with “ex- 
perience” or feeling,” and a view 
that the World is a continuum 
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of such “experience” stuff. It 
is to this movement that Pro- 
fessor Sheldon has devoted his 
series of lectures on the Powell 
Foundation of Indiana Univer- 
sity, now published under the 
title of America’s Progressive 
Philosophy. This type of phil- 
osophy, he contends, has been 
most comprehensively and natu- 
raly developed in America, and 
“may fairly be dubbed our dis- 
tinctive contribution to the his- 
tory of thought.” (2) In keeping 
with his well-known program 
of “pacifying eclecticism” that 
grants to all points of view some 
“ultimate truth,” the author ac- 
knowledges that “it is the great 
mission and message of this 
latest type to show that nature 
herself contains a principle of 
growth by inclusion, of com- 
bining more and more opposites 
that once seemed uncombinable.” 
(109.) Its weakness, however, 
according to the writer, lies in 
such doctrines as its theory that 
the world of “experience” is a 
continuum, its patently abstract 
view of such “experience,” and 
its refusal to observe that pro- 
cess cannot involve increase “un- 
less it retains the old in and with 
the new.” In defense of the 
new process philosophy, Profes- 
sor Sheldon attacks its chief 
enemy, that recently dominant in- 
tellectualism and absolute ideal- 
ism for which such ontological 
process is “unintelligible.” The 
principle of coherence or intel- 
ligibility, it is contended, is a 
mere spook, since the absolutist 
is unable to offer a single case of 
logical deduction. Every alleged 
case of such turns out in the end 
to be purely psychological or 
tautological. Reality, in brief, 
overflows intellectual judgment, 
and such judgment is forever 


inadequate to frame and give 
content to ontological claims. 
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The will in its activity, in dy- 
namic intercourse with the 
world, is the world, is the instru- 
ment whereby we discover the 
reality of that world. Thought 
alone cannot comprehend ac- 
tivity, will, ontological change, 
interaction, dynamic power. If 
this is so, it is argued, the sim- 
plest way to solve the mind- 
body problem, which in fact has 
inspired the process philoso- 
phies, is to return to experience 
and accept the truth of the ap- 
parent fact that interaction ex- 
ists even if it is mysterious. 
Professor Sheldon has written 
lucidly and briefly about a major 
event in current thought. Ac- 
tivists and voluntarists will ap- 
preciate, above this fact, his con- 
tention that truth is wider than 
contemplative insight.” 
Wilbur Long. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS in honor of 
EDGAR ARTHUR SINGER, JR. Edi- 
ted by F. P. Clarke and M. C. Nahm. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia. Pp. x, 377. 


Although the testimonial vol- 
ume Philosophical Essays of- 
fered in honor of Professor 
Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is 
distinctly marked by its editors 
as indicating no special occasion, 
it is to be noted that it appeared 
in the year just prior to his 
seventieth birthday. Perhaps 
future editors of similar works 
can take a point from them in 
the gentle art of giving honor 
where it is due without suggest- 
ing too blatantly that time is 
moving on with fast and relent- 
less measure. This book consists 
of twenty-one essays by col- 
leagues, former students and 
friends, divided into four groups 
corresponding to Professor 
Singer’s chief fields of interest. 
These are, namely, Methodology 
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and Science, Ethics and Religion, 
Aesthetics, and History. A bib- 
liography of his writings, to- 
gether with a reproduction of 
a portrait painting, is also in- 
cluded. The variety of subject- 
matter contained in these es- 
says indicates, I take it, the 
considerable range of interests 
that Professor Singer possessed 
and inspired in his students. 
Space forbids any detailed men- 
tion of the contents that would, 
in all probability testify more to 
my own interests than to power 
of objective appraisal. I find 
of special interest, to mention 
only one contributor, in the first 
essay in the volume, written by 
Professor Lovejoy and entitled 
“On the criteria and limits of 
meaning,” in which it is shown 
that in Carnap’s work of 1928 
Scheinprobleme der Philosophie: 
das Fremdpschische und der 
Realismusstreit that writer 
lands squarely in solipsistic sub- 
jective idealism. Lovejoy con- 
fesses, it is true, that this writ- 
ing may now be out of date in 
some respects, but nevertheless 
represents an influential chap- 
ter in the history of a recent 
stream of thought. This volume 
in honor of Professor Singer, 
published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, is of pleas- 
ing format, and undoubtedly 
will give genuine pleasure to 
him in whose honor it celebrates 
the passing of an important 
milestone of life. W.L. 


RECKONING WITH LIFE. By George 
A. Wilson. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. Pp. ix, 311. $2.75. 


The death of George A. Wil- 
son, for many years Abbott 
Professor of Philosophy in Syra- 
cuse University, marked the 
passing of one of the elder 
statesmen among American per- 


sonalities. Captured in student 
days by the type of personal, 
theistic idealism taught by 
Bowne in Boston University, he 
remained through life a con- 
vinced follower of that teaching. 
Fortunately Professor Wilson 
was permitted to bring to com- 
pletion a final volume summar- 
izing his general view of the 
world and of man, and recently 
this has been published posthu- 
mously under the attractive title 
of Reckoning with Life. In this 
writing no attempt is made to 
strike out into unexplored fields 
or along a novel path of doc- 
trine. Its purpose is rather to 
restate clearly and as simply as 
possible the personalistic view 
in its general outlines with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the prac- 
tical implications of that view. 
The intent of this restatement is 
not merely one of clarification 
but also of taking account of 
important doctrines and issues 
that have appeared during the 
past two generations of philoso- 
phic thinking. Reference is 
therefore made to the newer 
aesthetic theories, doctrines of 
value, the pragmatic interpreta- 
tion of things, current natural- 
ism and dualistic realisms, and 
such psychological problems as 
that of multiple personality. 
Every consistent standpoint is 
in spots highly offensive to 
common sense, and there is a 
natural tendency among writers 
to slur over those dark spots 
with vague or highly technical 
phrases or even to avoid refer- 
ence to them altogether. Pro- 
fessor Wilson has not yielded to 
this temptation. With unrivaled 
candor he has sought to meet 
every difficulty simply and 
plainly and without any attempt 
to dodge issues. Where his philo- 
sophy breaks with common sense 
he says so without any scienti- 
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fic double talk. Physical things, 
he declares, are “values,” and 
“The physical world is but an 
embodiment of our contact with 
the cosmic Power.” (272.) “Cos- 
mic Power” he later identifies 
with God. He states plainly that 
his world-view involves the ac- 
ceptance of a special form of the 
doctrine of occasionalism. From 
this standpoint of what might 
be called “neo-occasionalism” he 
passes to the practically sugges- 
tive inference that “The con- 
stant cooperation of the ulti- 
mate Power with human selves 
in the production of the sense 
world and in the adaptation of 
the cosmic process to human 
volition seems clear evidence of 
a deep and abiding interest. 
Such profound concern carries 
an intimation of some compre- 
hensive far-reaching purpose in 
the dealings with mankind.” 
(274f.) It is implied also that 
the laws of Nature “are the 
promises of God.” (300.) From 
the interpretation of “physical 
things” as values is also drawn 
the implication of an “intimate 
relationship between the self and 
the objective world.” Professor 
Wilson faces squarely the prob- 
lem of evil without throwing up 
his hands, as Bowne did, or re- 
sorting to a God involved in his 
own unresolved complexes, as 
Brightman does. God, it is held, 
is supermoral,” but not in the 
sense that he is indifferent to 
justice and benevolence, and not 
at the expense of his refusal to 
share in human suffering. God, 
he observes further, is obviously 
the possessor of “power exuber- 
ant if not sportive.” (268.) In 
his desire for thoroughness, the 
writer offers views on the na- 
ture of plants, of the human 
body, telepathy and mysticism 
(the later two he rejects as bad 
doctrine). 
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This volume is not only an up- 
to-date introduction to personal- 
istic philosophy, it is at the same 
time an enduring memorial of 
a noble scholar and teacher who 
sought both light and clarity of 
thought, and whose writings re- 
veal him as a man of both hu- 
mility of mind and richness of 
insight. W.L. 
Ethics and Society 
WHAT IS A MATURE MORALITY? 


By Harold H. Titus. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1943. Pp.. 229. 
$2.00. 


One of the distinctive contri- 
butions of the writings of Dr. 
Titus is his synoptic presenta- 
tion of moral problems, in which 
he synthesizes science, philoso- 
phy, and religion. Having ably 
acquired the vocabularies of the 
social sciences, psychological 
counselling, theoretical ethics, © 
theology, and philosophy, he is 
in a position to bring the re- 
sources of many fields into fruit- 
ful relationship with the prob- 
lems of conduct. The title ‘““Ma- 
ture Morality” entails the syn- 
thesis here indicated. This type 
of comprehensive scholarship 
was never more needed than to- 
day. The present book is a valu- 
able discussion of Christian eth- 
ics, so conceived, adapted to the 
general reader. 

Titus divides Christian ethics 
into two types, the authoritarian 
and the functional. As repre- 
sentative of the first type he 
alludes to Emil Brunner’s, The 
Divine Imperative, which says 
that “the good is based solely 
on God’s transcendent revela- 
tion.” The good is achieved only 
when it is performed “solely in 
the spirit of love of God and in 
obedience to His Command.” 
Such Christian ethics is supra- 
historical and supernatural. The 
dynamic or functional view en- 
courages men to discover em- 
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pirically the tasks that need to 
be done; then “these tasks are 
seen as a part of man’s duty to 
God. Loyalty to Christ means 
loyalty to the best possible life 
in the situation in which men 
find themselves. . . . The Christ- 
ian life is thus a quest for the 
good under the inspiration of 
devotion to the ideals of Jesus” 
(p. 52). This second view is 
Titus’ position. In developing 
his conception he insists on the 
right to draw readily upon phi- 
losophical ethics and upon many 
cultural sources. “All genuine 
human values are and should be 
incorporated in the Christian 
ideal” (p. 64). The finality of 
Christian ethics is to be sought 
in its dynamic nature, its ca- 
pacity to become morally sound 
in the society in which it ex- 
presses itself (p. 65). 

Not every growing or func- 
tional ethics is Christian. The 
abiding “Christian” traits are: 
relationship to the guiding spirit 
of Jesus; motives plus the ele- 
ment of personal fellowship in 
a religious community; the 
worth of persons as persons 
with a view of the universe as 
purposive; and, an emphasis on 
the ethics of the spirit, inner and 
free, with creative good will and 
redemptive love. 


Chapter IV, dealing with the 
“Marks of a Mature Morality,” 
shows the synoptic and synthetic 
gifts of the author to best ad- 
vantage. There are eight propo- 
sitions which are expounded and 
defended. They are an ampli- 
fication of the dynamic or func- 
tional view of Christian ethics. 
The popular style of the exposi- 
tion in this and the succeeding 
chapter on “Compromise and 
Experimentation,” tends how- 
ever, to blunt the edge of issues 
which are now crucial in the 
Christian community. Philoso- 


phically plausible, the discussion 
lacks theoretical sharpness and 
moral urgency. The spirit en- 
gendered in the reader is that 
of good-natured social liberality. 

In the concluding chapter on 
“The Crisis and Our Responsi- 
bility’ the constructive next 
steps recommended are those as- 
sociated with the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The ecu- 
menical spirit of that body 
and its practical program are 
given the sanction of a mature 
morality. 

Walter G. Muelder. 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY. By 
Wayne A. R. Leys. Prentice Hall, Inc, 
New York, 1941. Pp. 522. $..... 


In line with contemporary 
pedagogical ideas, Ethics and 
Social Policy is an approach to 
the study of ethics by the prob- 
lem method. Conflicts and ten- 
sions which give rise to ethical 
problems and demand ethical 
solutions form the starting point 
for policy. The great traditional 
writers on ethics are called in to 
aid the solution of the problems 
and in achieving the desired end. 
Pedagogically this method is 
sound, and the book ought to 
prove valuable as a text in ethics, 
even if on occasion the amount 
of time and space devoted to the 
study of the traditional ethical 
schools must be slighted. This 
seems to be inevitable in the 
very nature of the plan of the 
book. H.L.S. 


The Church under Review 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH DOING? By 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Charles Scribner’s 
can New York, 1943. Pp. xii, 194. 

1.00. 


This important volume in the 
growing literature of the ecu- 
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menical movement by an out- 
standing leader of Christian 
thought and action summarizes 
and interprets the work of the 
Church during wartime around 
the world. The general reader, 
including a host of clergymen 
who have not yet become ecu- 
menically literate, will find the 
book a good means for begin- 
ning their reading lessons in this 
field. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is concrete, comprehensive, 
clarifying, and coherent. For 
source material and background 
it draws upon three news bul- 
letins, the monumental history 
of Christianity by Latourette, 
and the literature of the Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Madras, and Am- 
sterdam conferences. Of the 
bulletins, the most comprehen- 
sive is The International Chris- 
tian Press and Information Serv- 
ice, procurable from the Ameri- 
can office of the World Council 
of Churches. Another bulletin, 
The Spiritual Issues of the War, 
is published weekly by the Re- 
ligious Division of the British 
Ministry of Information. The 
third, Orphaned Missions, is is- 
sued occasionally by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. The 
volume has appeared in both an 
American and a British edition. 
Royalties from the British edi- 
tion are being divided among the 
three causes with which the 
book is mainly concerned: Relief 
for Continental Churches, Or- 
phaned Missions, and the World 
Council of Churches. 


In answer to the question 
“What is the Church doing?” 
Dr. Van Dusen summarizes the 
activities of 1) the Churches in 
captivity; Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, France, the Balkans 
Czechoslovakia, Germany the 
Netherlands, and the general Eu- 
ropean pattern; 2) the Young- 
est Christian Churches, those of 
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the Pacific basin, the Indian 
Ocean, and Africa; 3) the World 
Church. About thirty pages are 
devoted to a survey of “World 
Christianity Yesterday and To- 
morrow.” A short concluding 
chapter deals with “The Outlook 
for Church Union” and the ques- 
tion of “Church Union in South 
India.” 


One of the most important 
findings of the volume may best 
be summarized in the author’s 
own words: 


The earth is still peopled 
by hundreds of diverse and 
often competing sects. In 
terms of numbers of merg- 
ers towards the distant goal 
of the ultimate reunion of 
Christendom, the advance 
thus far may appear insig- 
nificant. But in terms of 
principle—the surmounting 
of basic obstacles and the 
establishing of normative 
precedents —the progress 
achieved is likely to surprise 
the most skeptical. It may 
be summarized in this fact 
—if either of two proposed 
unions now under promising 
negotiations should achieve 
consummation (either the 
the union of American Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian 
Churches), every principal 
Church of non-Roman 
Christendom would be, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in rela- 
tions of full organic union 
or of mutual recognition 
with every other (p. 102f.). 


Another of the important find- 
ings of the book is the contri- 
bution to genuine world order 
which the Church is making by 
the actual realization of a world 
community. Dr. Van Dusen has 
written a superlative moral- 
building essay in that it is rooted 
in historical reality, contempor- 
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ary fact, and an achieveable pro- 
gram of action. 
W. G. M. 


THE HISTORIC CHURCH AND MOD- 
ERN PACIFISM. By Umphrey Lee. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1943. Pp. 249. $2.00. 


When there is confusion 
within the Christian conscience 
on any major issue, it is useful 
to examine the records and the 
position of the Church with re- 
spect to the dominant historic 
position. Dr. Lee’s chief con- 
cerns are to clear up some com- 
mon confusions about the posi- 
tion of the historic Church on 
the question which Luther 
phrased, “Can the soldier also 
be saved?” The common con- 
fusions, according to the au- 
thor’s mind, seem to be a too 
pacifistic interpretation of the 
Christian ethic until the time 
of Constantine and a tendency 
to study the question of the 
Christian’s attitude toward war 
apart from his relation to the 
State and the social order (p. 
11). No careful historian of the 
Christian ethic will insist on a 
simple absolute ethical judg- 
ment against war on the part of 
the Church before Constantine. 
The point is readily granted to 
Dr. Lee. He has written a well- 
documented account to clinch the 
point, though the discussion is 
written in the spirit of de- 
fense rather than of historic 
objectivity. 

No competent social philoso- 
pher will wish to assume that 
war can be studied apart from 
the Christian’s relation to the 
State and the social order. Dr. 
Lee’s point here also must be 
granted. Since the book is “an 
essay in the history of the Chris- 
tian witness,” not of the acts of 
the Church but of what it has 
said, any competent scholar must 
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admit that the Church on the 
whole has not been pacifist. 

The purpose of bringing out 
such a work as this now is to 
put pacifists in their place and 
to give historical, moral, and 
religious sanction now for the 
Christian soldier. 

‘There is a multitude of 
witnesses, not stupid nor 
unchristian men, who have 
never glorified war, but 
who have accepted the nec- 
essities of an imperfect 
world and have not shrunk 
from the grim burdens of 
the social order” (p. 223f). 


The author quotes at least 
three times with approval an im- 
portant passage from Augustine’s 
City of God, xix, 7: “if any one 
endures or thinks of wars with- 
out mental pain, his is a more 
miserable plight still, for he 
thinks himself happy because he 
has lost all human feeling.” 
Whether as judge or soldier, the 
Christian must act as it is meet 
and right for a Christian to do, 
“for human society, which he 
thinks it a wickedness to aban- 
don, constrains and compels him 
to this duty” (ibid., xix. 6). 

On the whole the material in 
the book is well-handled. In the 
opinion of the reviewer several 
internal criticisms may be 
noted, however. 1) The hand- 
ling of Cadoux’s treatment of 
Matt. 4:8-10 is careless and in- 
direct, due probably to handling 
the issue via Simkhovitch, Soule, 
and Herford. 2)The positive 
force of MacGregor’s “theologi- 
cal” method is missed by the 
“exegetical” brush-off, for it 
leaves the reader wondering 
whether, though Jesus makes no 
specific pronouncements about 
war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, the modern paci- 
fist appeals to the New Testa- 
ment are fully answered. 3) 
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follow in the research footsteps 
of the author. The book is most 
timely with the rise of the arc 
of interest in affairs Chinese, 
and we are deeply indebted to 
the author as well as to the Uni- 
versity of California Press for 
a beautifully produced book. 
ae ele will really be with- 
out it. 


CHINA’S RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. 


Along with Rowbotham’s out- 
standing book might well go the 
briefer work of President Yang 
on China’s Religious Heritage. 
As the former illustrates the 
need for tolerance as the most 
Christian of virtues, as it is al- 
ready the outstanding character- 
istic of Chinese culture, Dr. 
Yang, head of a great Chinese 
Christian University, speaks for 
better understanding of the 
other world religions on the part 
of Christendom. If one wonders 
why a Chinese thinks he can be 
a Confucian, something of a 
Buddhist, a Taoist, and a Chris- 
tian all at once, without incon- 
sistency, this book will provide 
him the answer. 


Dr. Yang in his discussion 
displays that breadth which is 
too frequently wanting from 
Christian counsels, particularly 
as illustrated in the Madras 
Conference, which turned what 
might have been a significant 
event toward international re- 
ligious understanding into a 
doctrinal wrangle over the ac- 
ceptability of Fundamentalism. 
There was never a time in Chris- 
tian history when there was so 
much need as now for Christian 
leaders to revert to the religious 
tolerance of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was happy to recognize all 
goodness, love, justice, and self- 
sacrifice, wherever they ap- 
peared, as evidences of the pres- 
ence and inspiration of God. 
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An ethical Christianity has noth- 
ing to fear from contrasting 
theology, since its own factu- 
ality speaks for itself, in lan- 
guage louder than words. It is 
only when it fails in the Chris- 
tian virtues that it takes refuge 
in correctness of doctrine, regu- 
larity of institutions, apostolic 
successions, and_ infallibilities. 
These are the signs of its de- 
cadence. The author does well 
then, in these times, to remind 
us of the universal principles 
that unite all men of good will, 
who desire the reign of right- 
eousness in themselves as well 
as in others, by reminding us 
of the genuine religious striv- 
ings that are manifest in other 
religions. He does this, not from 
any lack of faith or unbelief in 
Christianity, but because he is 
impressed in the dynamic of 
Christianity to show its superi- 
ority in the achievement of 
righteous living. This must be 
the final test of any religion. 
Christianity has been for the 
most part the most intolerant 
of all religions, whereas in its 
founder it has the charter for 
being the most tolerant of all, 
but its way of self-denial is too 
hard for its easy-going disciples, 
who prefer to base its essence 
in some easier way of credal or 
social or institutional perform- 
ance. 


Dr. Yang does not say all this 
in his book, but the very toler- 
ance of his great Christian faith 
and learning has called them 
forth from the reviewer. For 
anyone who desires a lucid and 
non-technical account, so written 
that any reader can understand, 
this book is one of great value, 
and especially in these days that 
call for completer understanding 
between men of good will. 


RADE: 
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have it known that this is the 
Kierkegaard I love—not the dis- 
solute and despairing youth, nor 
the returning prodigal, nor the 
unhappy lover, nor the genius 
who created the pseudonyms, 
but the frail man, utterly un- 
fitted to cope with the world, 
who nevertheless was able to 
confront the real danger of 
penury as well as the vain ter- 
rors his imagination conjured 
up, and in fear and trembling, 
fighting with fabulous mons- 
ters, venturing as a lone swim- 
mer far out upon the deep, 
where no human hand could be 
stretched out to save him, and 
there, with 70,000 fathoms of 
water under him, for three years 
held out, waiting for his orders, 
and then said distinctly that 
definite thing he was bidden to 
say, and died with a halleujah 
on his lips. I could not love him 
as I do unless I could venerate 
him, and I learned to venerate 
him only when I saw that he had 
the courage to die as a witness 
for the truth.” 

This short biography is rec- 
ommended to all who have any 
intention of reading the rather 
obscure literary productions of 
Kierkegaard. Dr. Lowrie has 
done an excellent work of con- 
densation, and it is all done with 
rare sympathy and presents 
rather a clear picture of a rela- 
tively neglected writer out of 
a corner of the world some- 
what neglected by the American 
reader. Bu lat, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF G. E. MOORE. 
The Library of Living Philosophers. 
Volume IX. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Northwestern University, 
Evanston and Chicago. Pp. xvi, 717. 
$4.00. 


The fourth in the invaluable 
series of volumes in the Library 
of Living Philosophy is dedi- 


cated to the career and thought 
of England’s celebrated realist, 
G. E. Moore. To the reader un- 
acquainted with the interests 
and life of Professor Moore, this 
book will prove something of a 
puzzle. He will miss the breadth 
of subject-matter usually identi- 
fied with the thought of one of 
the world’s outstanding minds. 
Rather does he find here a series 
of essays, technical, analytic and 
stylistically meticulous, dealing 
with a very few topics. The sub- 
jects discussed by the nineteen 
collaborators treat largely of 
certain aspects of his ethical 
theory, his method of analysis, 
his common-sense realism, and 
his theory of sense objects. The 
impression is left, and quite 
rightly, I think, that the several 
essayists had considerable diffi- 
culty finding enough topics to 
go around and that, confined in 
narrow space, they were hard 
put to it to avoid stepping on the 
toes of one another. 


The reason for this situation, 
of course, is Professor Moore 
himself. Moore is a philosopher’s 
philosopher. So far as I know, 
he has written nothing of a 
popular nature save his Ethics 
of 1912. The number of his pro- 
fessional writings and the sub- 
jects therein discussed are, in- 
deed, remarkably small and re- 
stricted for one who holds so 
high a recognized place in con- 
temporary thought. This is due, 
I presume, to two facts. First, 
Moore has, by his own confes- 
sion, found writing difficult. And 
second, as he has also stated in 
the present work, his interests 
have been directed to a few 
fundamental issues rather than 
to a comprehensive system. 

Although very unlike William 
James in temperament, Moore, I 
presume, might be said to hold 
the place in recent British phi- 
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losophy that James holds in 
American. Both stem from 
Hume, both reacted to absolute 
idealism, both have initiated 
novel and important move- 
ments in contemporary thought. 
Moore’s method has been one of 
meticulous and labored analysis, 
based upon the discovery that 
philosophers are prone to con- 
fuse issues. His chief convic- 
tions, if I understand him, are 
two: that common-sense realism 
must be re-established against 
the outlandish idealisms that 
regulate space and spatial en- 
tities to the realm of “appear- 
ances;” and that common-sense 
moral idealism must be rescued 
from the dissolving treatment of 
ethical principles and values at 
the hands of naturalism. He has 
also labored at clarity and sim- 
plicity of statement, although I 
think it is commonly admitted, 
by him as well as others, that 
this achievement has more fre- 
quently been illusory than actual. 
The inconclusiveness of his posi- 
tive results in attempting to 
re-establish common-sense real- 
ism I think also are likely to 
impress the spectator on the 
side lines as establishing monu- 
mental evidence of the difficulty 
of this project. The reader, how- 
ever, whatever his speculative 
standpoint, will give due honor 
to Professor Moore for the very 
great influence he has had over 
philosophy in England and 
America during this century, 
and for the unusual intellectual 
humility as well as integrity he 
exhibits in his writings. 


The present volume follows 
the general structure of previ- 
ous works in this series. Moore's 
autobiography, unusually com- 
plete and interesting, is followed 
by nineteen descriptive and crit- 
ical essays on his philosophy by 
American and British students 
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of his work, and the whole is 
capped by a thorough and 
lengthy reply by him to his crit- 
ics. The customary bibliography 
completes the volume. Several 
photographs of Moore are also 
included. W. L. 


Human Destiny 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF 
MAN: A CHRISTIAN INTERPRE- 
TATION. VOLUME II HUMAN 
DESTINY. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
Pp. xii, 329. $2.75. 


This anticipated sequel to vol- 
ume one, Human Nature, and 
under the same general title, car- 
ries forward and consummates 
the point of view of the first vol- 
ume. That view may be stated 
variously. In volume two, one 
principal way of epitomizing the 
author’s interpretation of man’s 
destiny is expressed by the 
phrase the “double dimension of 
individual life’ (313). At what- 
ever point human existence is 
approached, its meaning seems 
to fall, of actual necessity, into 
a bi-polar orbit. Man is in na- 
ture and man transcends nature; 
history is in time and history 
is swallowed up in eternity; 
Christ relates Christianity to 
world culture and Christ separ- 
ates Christianity from the his- 
tory of culture; the impossibility 
for man to know the truth fully 
or to avoid the error of pretend- 
ing that he knows it; individual 
perfect love and rational cal- 
culation tainted by passion and 
self-interest in estimating the 
rights of others; and human life 
and history moving toward a 
finis and telos. 


The principal of polarity, con- 
sequently, seems to constitute 
Professor Niebuhr’s thought 
structure. As in volume one, so 
here the polarity of human na- 
ture and behavior serves to ex- 
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plain the “final enigma of human 
existence” (149). 

The evil in the human 
situation arises from the 
fact that men seek to deny 
or to escape prematurely 
from the uncertainties of 
history and to claim a free- 
dom, a transcendence and 
an eternal and _ universal 
perspective which is not 
possible for finite crea- 
tures (8). 

At least two possible escapes 
from this basic paradox of life 
are: first, “That the expectation 
of the disclosure and fulfillment 
of the meaning of history at a 
point in history or at the end of 
history, has no meaning for the 
Greek world” (11). Cycles of 
events are consumed in their 
own ashes. And secondly, the ab- 
sence of yearning, in much apo- 
calypticism, for fulfillment in 
history (1). 

Man, therefore, according to 
this volume is integrated inex- 
tricably in two realms; the im- 
manent and the transcendent, 
reason and faith. In the imma- 
nent level man is confronted 
with the task of comprehending 
and working out, so far as pos- 
sible, his own destiny within 
the same scheme of time and 
history from which there can be 
no escape, however much desired 
or sought after. Then there ex- 
ists the transcendent level 
“above” and “within” the im- 
manent imparting unto it not 
the rational principal of consist- 
ency, but dynamic and meaning- 
fulness, even if in the form of 
paradox. The incarnation of 
God in Christ, for example, is 
the vehicle of both forgiveness 
and justice; grace both provides 
the attainment of righteousness 
and at the same time renders 
righteousness impossible; the 
Kingdom of God which we real- 
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ize on this earth is distinct from 
the eternal Kingdom which is to 
supplant it. 

It, of course, is impossible to 
exhaust this worthy volume by 
a few sketchy summaries. The 
author comes nearer covering 
the scope of basic Christian 
thought as it should be held to- 
day than any presentation that 
has come to my attention. He 
is to be praised for adhering so 
rigidly to principles which lie 
buried beneath the surface of 
Christian thought, but which 
should be replenished again into 
a mighty flood. The range of 
scholarship and acquaintance 
with the literature of the field 
are extraordinary. It would 
seem that these two volumes, 
Human Nature and Human Des- 
tiny ought to be digested by 
religious thinkers of the time 
and, in the metamorphosis of in- 
dividual creativeness, find their 
place in the intellectual diet of 
present day religious consump- 
tion. The volumes are well im- 
plemented with indices, refer- 
ences and footnotes. The first 
reading should create a thirst 
for thorough study. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


The Perennial Person 

THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST. By 
W. A. Smart. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, 1942. Pp. 164, $1.50. 


Dr. Smart has a genius for 
popular exposition. High-flown 
ideas take pedestrian form and 
highly generalized theological 
formulas are made to offer up 
their hidden concreteness. These 
lectures cover a comprehensive 
range of ideas, including the 
present status of New Testa- 
ment criticism, the religious 
orientation of Jesus’ experience, 
his testimony regarding social 
stratification, the problem of an 
absolute versus a relative ethic, 
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the ongoing Spirit of Christ, and 
the salvation of persons by per- 
sons. Throughout the lectures, 
the author maintains a spirit 
of the newer liberalism, which 
adds to criticism and analysis 
an inept optimism, construc- 
tive commitment, philosophical 
depth, historical grounding, and 
social realism. 


Being popular, the treatment 
of problems runs the risk of in- 
accuracies, lack of precise defini- 
tion, shifts in logic, and at least 
verbal inconsistency. On page 
40 we read that Jesus’ approach 
“was the individual soul, not to 
the group; and his approach to 
it was religious, not social.” It 
is doubtful that these disjunc- 
tions are faithful to the first 
century situation. The model 
prayer, referred to on the same 
page, is consistently in the first 
person plural. Chapter Two is 
weakened by the fact that the 
analysis of the idea of God from 
a negative point of view is more 
fully worked out than the con- 
structive idea, which is turned 
over to the theologians and the 
philosophers. One of the strong- 
est discussions is that on “The 
Impossible Christ,” yet even 
here the crucial problem of the 
nature of Christian compromise 
needs fuller and more precise 
definition reached on page 105 
that “the attempt to be Chris- 
tian in an unchristian world 
catches one constantly on the 
horns of inescapable dilemma,” 
seems to contradict the conclud- 
ing sentence of the book with its 
pious illustration and preach- 
ment that though Christians 
“cannot see the end of the jour- 
ney, they can see Jesus, and they 
are convinced that if they keep 
him before them as they walk, 
they will some day arrive” (p. 
164). : 

A constructive theological ar- 
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gument carries the reader from 
“The Impossible Christ” to “The 
eternal Spirit.”” The discussion is 
substantial. However, it is be- 
set by ambiguity in the use of 
the term “Spirit.” Sometimes 
capitalized, sometimes not; 
sometimes appealing to moral 
influence, sometimes to Paul- 
ine usage directly; sometimes 
Johannine, sometimes as the suc- 
cessive meanings which Chris- 
tians read into “Jesus” or 
“Christ”—it is difficult to dis- 
cover just what is the author’s 
own view. 

These critical observations 
cannot obscure, however, the 
really mature presentation of 
constructive Christian living in 
Professor Smart’s “Fondren 
Lectures for 1942.” 


W. G. M. 


Religion in Life 

A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE 
AGES. Compiled and arranged for 
daily use by Selina Fitzherbert Fox, 
with index of subjects and authors. 
E. P. Dutton, New York. Pp. 28, 320. 
$2.00. 


This is an unusually fine selec- 
tion of prayers which should be 
sought by many as an assistance 
to devotion. 

There are groups of morn- 
ing prayers for each day of a 
half year, and similar groups 
for evening devotion for each 
evening of a month. Additional 
groups for special days, occa- 
sions, and seasons, Army, Navy, 
nation, children, make it one of 
the most complete collections of 
which we have knowledge. The 
choices are made from many 
sources and centuries. There is 
in addition a very complete in- 
dex both of subjects and such 
collections, one has scarcely the 
hardihood to criticize, but to 
anyone who has made a study 
of the books of prayer emanat- 
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ing from modern times there is 
a disappointing lack of some 
of the finest of contemporary 
prayer expressions, a too close 
adherence to those of the Estab- 
lished Church. Many contempo- 
raries are left out in favor 
of some mediocrities put in. 
There are none of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s, Lucy Rider Meyer’s 
or Bishop Quayle’s. For a book 
intended for circulation in 
America, one could wish a little 
American representation, while 
there are numerous prayers for 
the King and royal family, that 
might be matched by something 
a little less provincial. An occa- 
sional prayer is garbled into a 
less literary form like that some- 
times attributed variously to St. 
Ambrose, and also to Cardinal 
Newman, beginning “Lord keep 
us all the day long of this mortal 
life until the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes,” which 
here appears (p. 200): “May 
He support us all the day long, 
till the shades lengthen.” 

Where there is so much of 
treasure one can easily avoid 
what he does not like and still 
find plenty to satisfy. 

T. 


RELIGION AND THE PRESENT CRI- 
SIS. Edited by John Knox. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
163. $1.50. 


Religion and the Present Cri- 
sis consists of lectures given at 
the University of Chicago under 
the auspices of the Chas R. Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study 
of American Institutions, and 
undertakes to analyze the mean- 
ing of the present crisis for the 
church. The lectures are by 
members of the faculties of the 
University of Chicago, and the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and cover a wide range of sub- 
jects from a redefinition of 
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Christianity by Dean Colwell, 
through Pacifism , Democracy, 
the future peace, Personal sta- 
bility and International Fellow- 
ship, to an attempt to antici- 
pate the Post-war Mind by Dr. 
Gilkey, Dean of the Memorial 
Chapel. The essays are all suf- 
fused with a high idealism, and 
are a challenge to liberal think- 
ing both inside and outside the 
church. Since it is impossible to 
review each article separately, a 
brief account of the last men- 
tioned must suffice. Dr. Gilkey 
recalls the high hopes of the 
post -war world in 1918, and the 
realities to which the returning 
soldiers had to adjust them- 
selves. The new conditions will 
be similalr to the added prob- 
lems created by civilian hatreds 
due to bombings, fifth columns, 
economic poverty, intellectual 
cynicism, youth indoctrinated in 
the new order, moral fatigue. The 
signs of home are that there will 
be born of the war a new human 
interdependence, and a new re- 
luctance of the masses to engage 
in war. From the viewpoint of 
the church, there is hope in the 
ecumenical spirit, the tendency 
to recognize and confess our 
sins, the challenge to a fellow- 
ship deeper than the clashes of 
war, and the possibility of the 
present suffering resulting in a 
deepened faith in God. The 
book represents a cross section 
of the best thought on religious 
problems as they affect public 
and private life and thinking, 
and will be of great interest to 
all who are deeply concerned 
with meeting the problems of 
the immediate future after the 
war. H.L.8: 


THE LIFE OF THE MIND. By Emile 
Cailliet. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 79. $1.25. 


The Life of the Mind, by 
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Emile Cailliet, professor of ro- 
mance languages and literature 
in the University of Pennsyl- 
vanla, 1s a delightfully written 
little book that successfully 
arouses in us the mood of rever- 
ence and thoughtfulness and as- 
piration for spiritual truth. 
What the writer is contending 
for 1S a renewed recognition of 
the _lmportance and truth of 
Christianity. And to this end 
he exhorts us to take up again 
In earnest the study of the Bible. 
But just at the point where we 
expect some salutary light upon 
the religious problem of the 20th 
century, the author lets us down 
What kind of Christianity, we 
ask, are we to turn to? Is it 
one compatible with the spirit 
of this age? Or is it that trav- 
esty of true spiritual insight, 
that strange mélange of rite and 
doctrine, of compromise and 
dated values, that is the fruit of 
two thousand years of cultural 
history? The answer is unprom- 
ising: “Our supreme knowledge 
of God we receive through Reve- 
lation by Faith . ..a unique 
source of revelation, the Bible 
truly remains for us the all- 
sufficient Word of God.” This 
voice of traditionalism seems 
futile. If Professor Cailliet’s 
advice seems inadequate if not 
obscurant, so his knowledge of 
the history of philosophy seems 
unreasonably biased. He totally 
misrepresents the spirit and doc- 
trine of Kant. Here is the amaz- 
ing account of the history of the 
Critical philosophy offered on 
page 62: Having completed his 
first Critique, Kant “heard sob- 
bing behind him and, turning to 
his valet, found him crying: 
‘You have taken my God away!’ 
To console him, Kant thereupon 
wrote the Critique of Practical 


Reason.” W. L. 
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THE TWO FOLD POWER OF THE 
GOSPEL. By Clyde V. Hickerson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
1942. Pp. 164. $1.50. 


This volume of sermons by 
the pastor of the Baptist Tem- 
ple, San Antonio, Texas, revolves 
about the conviction that Christ 
is sufficient for the needs of 
mankind, both individual and 
social. The sermons are fairly 
bulging with quotable state- 
ments from religious leaders of 
all times and places: Fosdick, 
EK. Stanley Jones, Luccock, John 
Wesley, John Bunyan, Robert E. 
Speer, William Carey, E. C. 
Hayes, Woodrow Wilson, Gerald 
Heard, William Booth, Amiel, 
Augustine, Thomas a’ Kempis, 
and a host of others, including 
the great Biblical heroes. Lean- 
ing heavily on these writers to 
carry his points, the writer, 
nevertheless, in popular homi- 
letical style infuses an enliven- 
ing religious passion into his es- 
says. Perhaps the significance 
of the book, from the standpoint 
of liberalism and the social pro- 
cess, is its presentation of an- 
cient values in contemporary 
forms of thought in such a way 
as to prepare the way for a basic 
reinterpretation of those same 
values. 

W.G.M. 


BY THIS SIGN CONQUER: A STUDY 
IN CONTEMPORARY CRUCIFIX- 
ION AND CRUSADE. By G. Bromley 
Oxnam. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York, Nashville, 1942. Pp. 214. 
$1.75. 


Bishop Oxnam in the Merrick 
Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity for 1941 reflects his 
career as preacher, professor, 
and administrator. The book is 
packed with homiletics, research 
material, and practical concern. 
The author is one of the most 
intellectually vigorous and soci- 
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ally forthright leaders of the 
Methodist Church. His lectures 
are an impassioned call to a 
Christian crusade which will 
construct order and freedom out 
of current chaos and “crucifix- 
ion.” (If the previous sentence 
suffers from alliteration the re- 
viewer is still under the spell of 
sentences like the following 
one.) “Ethical preaching is not 
the monotonous repetition of a 
particular economic reform pro- 
posal couched in terms of finality 
and presented as a panacea for 
all the ills of man. It is not the 
pugnacious pronouncement of 
the preacher’s political policies” 
(112). 

The general outline of the 
book is clear: 1) Crucifixion and 
Crusade, 2) The Objectives of 
the Crusade, 3) The Obstacles 
to the Crusade, 4) The Indi- 
vidual and the Crusade, and 5) 
The Leader of the Crusade. Each 
chapter is divided into subheads 
which aid in following the course 
of the argument. Ministers who 
do not read as widely as the 
Bishop will find the book a mine 
of illustrative material, predi- 
gested social economics, and con- 
viction relevant to the immedi- 
ate issues of the day. 

From a literary point of view 
the book may be criticized for 
its repetitiousness, for its hasty 
construction, for its insertion of 
long passages from other works 
poorly introduced and only par- 
tially commented on, for the sud- 
den shifts from objective social 
analysis to preaching, for its 
indiscriminate mixture of sci- 
entific and purely art materials, 
and for discrepancies between 
subtitles and the material actu- 
ally discussed. 

From the standpoint of religi- 
ous conceptions one wonders 
whether the term “Crucifixion” 
is well-chosen. This is one of 
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the most sacred symbols of the 
Christian faith. It is doubtful 
whether it ought to be employed 
for situations which are not 
analogous to the spiritual reality 
of Jesus’ faith. It is not the 
same as suffering by the inno- 
cent; it is not the irreconcila- 
bility of totalitarianism and 
democracy, unless democracy is 
acting self conscious and truly 
like a savior; it is not a syn- 
thesis of individualism and col- 
lectivism as such. There does 
not seem to be much evidence 
that contemporary suffering is 
real travail for ecumenical ideas 
(34) or that “the righteous (are 
making) atonement for the un- 
righteous” (388). Perhaps the 
present world revolution ought 
to be a “crucifixion” but the 
author nowhere tells clearly 
whether he is describing one 
actually being enacted. Perhaps 
the order should be Crusade and 
then Crucifixion if need be. 
Otherwise, if crucifixion means 
suffering simply, one reverts to 
pre-Christian ideas of it. 

The strongest essay is on “The 
Objective of the Crusade.” The 
exposition of the thesis is clear 
and vigorous, coherent and well 
developed. 

The Bishop is no pacifist. And 
he makes a good case for his 
position, though it is question- 
able whether he escapes com- 
promise as he thinks he does 
(p. 128). “Ethical preaching will 
proclaim the ideal, but support 
the partial proposals that mark 
progress toward perfection.” 
Also, it is difficult to see how 
one who accepts positive partici- 
pation in the war could write. 

Religion would bring to 
the conflict of the hour the 
regenerating spirit of the 
Christian Gospel, trusting 
thereby so to touch the 
heart of the privileged that 
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he will seek the reform es- 
sential to removing the 
shackles from the under- 
privileged, and, in turn, so 
to touch the heart of the 
underprivileged that enough 
of the cooperative spirit 
may be present to insure 
patience in the difficult 
hours of finding the means 
to reach the end (p. 148). 
W. G. M. 


New Material on the Lake Poets 


SOME LETTERS OF THE WORDS- 
WORTH FAMILY. Now First Pub- 
lished. With a Few Unpublished Letters 
of Coleridge and Southey and Others. 
Edited by Leslie Nathan Broughton. 
Sy University Press. Pp. x, 131. 
2.00. 


When the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth edited his uncle’s 
Memoirs he apparently had ac- 
cess to the forty-three letters 
written by the poet and mem- 
bers of his family to George 
Huntly Gordon, a deafish man 
in the government service. Of 
these letters, the clergyman used 
parts of eight. The whole sheaf, 
having come into the possession 
of Cornell University, is now 
made available to scholars. The 
fact that the earliest letter was 
written in 1828 throws the en- 
tire group into the later and less 
interesting period of Words- 
worth’s life. Nevertheless we 
may follow the poet’s concern 
about the education of his son 
William, various circumstances 
and activities of his family life, 
and the status of his friendship 
with men like Beaumont and 
Coleridge. 

A second part of the volume 
consists of “Other Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family to Several 
Correspondents.” The time of 
composition extends from 1806 
to 1850. Among the persons ad- 
dressed are Joseph Cottle, Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, and 
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Henry Crabb Robinson, notable 
names, all, in Wordsworthian 
scholarship. No group of com- 
munications, however, is di- 
rected to any one individual. 
The most important letter is 
that of December, 1814—now 
first published in its entirety— 
from Wordsworth to Catherine 
Clarkson in defense of The Ex- 
cursion and with significant 
allusions to “the Poem upon the 
Wye,” “Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” and Jeffrey. 

Appendices contain poetic ver- 
sions and drafts, hitherto un- 
published, by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and letters of some 
consequence by Coleridge and 
Southey. The index is excellent. 

The volume centers in Words- 
worth, whom it shows in his 
home, in his kindly feelings to- 
wards his friends, in his rela- 
tions with other men of letters, 
especially Coleridge, Southey, 
and Scott, and in his Toryish 
misgivings in his latter years 
about Ireland, the poor laws, 
and the Reform Bill. The sec- 
ond and third appendices offer 
material, not too plentiful but 
of genuine interest, from the 
early to the late careers of 
Coleridge and Southey. 

Garland Greever. 


Swift’s Perfect Gentlewoman 

STELLA: A GENTLEWOMAN OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Herbert Davis. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Pp. ix, 103. $1.75. 


The President of Smith Col- 
lege has devoted a decade of 
study to Jonathan Swift. One of 
the by-products is this urbane 
inquiry into the old, old topic 
of Swift and Esther Johnson. 

His objective, fortunately, is 
not the usual one. He steers 
clear of such questions as the 
likelihood that Swift was mar- 
ried to the woman. His materi- 
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als are not gossip and conjec- 
ture, or Thackeray’s “inexcusa- 
bly mawkish sentimentality,” 
but Swift’s own letters, essays, 
and poems. In these he finds 
certain tones of satire, comedy, 
and sentiment which become the 
theme of his three chapters. 
Throughout he is tracing Swift’s 
idea of the gentlewoman and 
“her place in an enlightened 
and civilized society.” 

He early reminds us that in 
the letters posthumously en- 
titled Journal to Stella the name 
Stella does not appear. Swift 
first employed this designation, 
some years after the period cov- 
ered by the Journal, in compli- 
mentary verses on the lady’s 
birthday. Mr. Davis does not 
doubt that to her as well as to 
the dean it carried “pleasant 
mockery of Sidney and his 
Stella.” That Swift was not hon- 
oring Sidney is shown, soon 
after he adopted the name, by 
his satirizing the Defense of 
Poetry. 


Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella 
accords with the conventions of 
the Court of Love, wherein the 
lover’s attitude is one of hu- 
mility, devotion, and constancy. 
In the seventeenth century the 
relationship was turned pretty 
well about, and humility, devo- 
tion, and constancy formed the 
ideal attitude for the woman 
rather than for the man. Donne 
and his followers in the aristo- 
cratic tradition so ordered mat- 
ters, and besides made the lady 
mundane and approachable in- 
stead of superior and remote; 
while Burton disenchantingly 
anatomized the melancholy 
lover, and Restoration comedy 
reversed all the virtues and con- 
ventions in what was in effect a 
parody on the Court of Love. 
Puritanism meanwhile preached 
that woman should be, not a 


queen or star to direct the course 
of man, but a drudging and 
meekly obedient servant to the 
head of the house; even Milton, 
who as Spenser’s pupil had be- 
gun as a devotee of Love, altered 
his views (some suspect in con- 
sequences of practical experi- 
ence) and proclaimed in Samson 
Agonistes: 

God’s Universal Law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an 

hour, 

Smile she or lowre. 

Swift came upon the scene 
when the ideal of womanhood 
had sunk abysmally. As was his 
wont, he thought matters out 
for himself. Mr. Davis, be it said, 
does not accept the ready and 
easy opinions about the dean. 
Swift, he maintains, employed 
throughout life a “large amount 
of good-humored raillery” and 
was not fiercer in mood or more 
violent in rage than the next 
man; what disturbs us about 
him, be his mood what it will, 
is “his searcing judgment of 
men and women.” Thus in the 
matter before us Swift 

was neither a disillusioned 
cynic nor a Puritan divine; 
and though he seems to take 
the position now of the one 
and then of the other... 
he sets before us... anew 
view of woman, unroman- 
tic but not unpleasing. She 
is able to take her place 
in the world on equal terms, 
a free, intelligent gentle- 
woman, worthy of man’s 
highest regard and friend- 
ship whether within or 
without the bounds of holy 
matrimony. 

Two women he tried to mold 
in accordance with this stan- 
dard. Esther Vanhomrigh (Va- 
nessa) failed him. Esther John- 
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son, with whom he began earlier 
and whose temperament better 
suited the role, met even his 
exacting demands. This does not 
necessarily mean that he ever 
wished to marry her. “Violent 
friendship,” he observed, “‘is 
much more lasting, and as much 
engaging, as violent love.” In 
any case Stella became his per- 
fect gentlewoman, never assert- 
ing one iota too much, never fail- 
ing to hold her right station. “I 
never saw that person,” Swift 
declared, “whose conversation I 
entirely valued but hers.” And 
despite his horror of praising 
beyond literal deserts he could 
say, “We have been perfect 
friends these thirty-five years. 
... [She has] every good quality 
that can possibly recommend a 
human creature.” 


G. G. 


Emerson’s Brave Saint 

JONES VERY: Emerson’s Brave Saint.” 
By William Irving Bartlett. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Pp. xviii, 237. $3.00. 


Few except special students of 
New England Transcendental- 
ism would even be able to place 
Jones Very among that particu- 
lar body of enthusiasts that gave 
us Emerson’s essays and the 
Brook Farm movement, to say 
nothing of indicating his special 
contribution to the literature 
and activities of that body. It 
has remained for Dr. Bartlett 
to take advantage of some hith- 
erto neglected sources of infor- 
mation and base upon them a 
careful and sympathetic study of 
this minor but distinctly inter- 
esting mystic and poet. Al- 
though two posthumous editions 
of his works have been pub- 
lished, this is the first serious 
study of his life and work. 

Jones Very (18138-1880) was 
the son of Captain Jones Very, 
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who had destined his son for 
the sea, but the boy had his 
heart set upon college and was 
eventually graduated from Har- 
vard and studied at the Divinity 
School. He had turned from 
Unitarianism to the espousal of 
a type of spiritual exaltation, 
under the influence of which he 
maintained that he had visions 
of the Holy Ghost that inspired 
his religious sonnets, which have 
been rightly compared with the 
poems of religious experience 
of George Herbert and other 
seventeenth century metaphysi- 
cal poets. Emerson seems to 
have appreciated the saintly 
quality of his personality and 
the true inspiration of his poetry 
and prose, but his sanity was 
questioned and he was for a 
time committed to an asylum. 
He published only one volume 
during his lifetime, Essays and 
Poems (1839), but a number 
of his contemporaries, includ- 
ing Lowell, Dana, Bryant, Eliza- 
beth Peabody, and Margaret 
Fuller, were deeply impressed 
with his verse. His essays on 
literary subjects also show his 
mystical tendencies. Though he 
had some temporary pastorates 
after quitting the asylum, he 
did not preach much but lived 
the remainder of his life as a 
recluse under the care of a sister 
and produced little writing dur- 
ing the last forty years of his 
life. 


Dr. Bartlett has made a sin- 
cere effort to present a scholarly 
and readable study of this minor 
figure. Especially valuable are 
his chapters entitled “Harly 
Years,” his analysis of Very’s 
only published work (Essays 
and Poems, 1839), and his sum- 
mary of Very’s reputation since 
his death in 1880. In addition 
to the factual material about the 
author’s life, Dr. Bartlett ren- 
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ders a valuable service in pub- 
lishing the hitherto unpublished 
poems from the two large col- 
lections of manuscript left by 
Very, as well as in reproducing 
a great number of poems from 
periodicals not published in any 
edition of Very’s works. Though 
these poems are of distinct in- 
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terest to a student of metaphysi- 
cal poetry, it can hardly be said 
that they add much to American 
literature. 

This volume is carefully 
printed and is embellished with 
a dozen well-chosen illustra- 
tions of persons, places and 
manuscripts. Louis Wann. 
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